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vreamble for the Marshall Plan 

Though nobody asked them to write it, as far as we 
know, we are glad that the sixteen nations preparing 
the data and blueprints for the implementation of the 
Marshall Plan saw fit to preface their report with an 
“Historical Introduction” to their exposition of the 
present economic plight of Europe, noticed elsewhere in 
this issue. This preamble to the balance-sheet of the 
bankrupt mother-continent should be required reading 
for the last of our isolationists, and find an honored 
place in the children’s textbooks for that class in Eco- 
nomics I. Never was it more plainly (or painfully) 
evident than in these dozen paragraphs that the con- 
tinents as well as their citizens are members one of 
the other, and th: t production, standards of living, pros- 
perity and peace are no longer “domestic” or national 
problems, but the daily responsibility of statesmanship 
and labor in a one-world family. Europe, the simple 
story runs, could maintain its economic health and free- 
dom only so long as its specialized industries and agri- 
culture were able to count on supplementary support 
from international trade, invisible exports like shipping, 
banking and insurance, and productive investments 
abroad. Thus the whole economic fabric which sustained 
the life and civilization of 300 million Europeans de- 
pended, and still depends, on the smooth movement of 
goods and services from neighbor to friendly neighbor 
across the world’s rails and seaways. By paralyzing or 
diverting this movement, more than by the devastation 
it wrought in factories and fields, the war and its political 
aftermath have caused “a breakdown that has modified 
the very bases of European economy.” In words just 
as simple, “self-help” alone can never provide the food 
and fuel, shelter and schools for the rebirth of Europe, 
as it never could have provided them for the birth of 
America or of any other civilized nation under God. 
History here helps international ethics to set the Marshall 
Plan in its true perspective. The resumption of interna- 
tional trade and intercourse is no matter for political 
bargaining, or even for philanthropy. It is a rigorous 
duty in social justice—as President Truman so clearly 
implied in his closing speech at Petropolis—to the human 
family facing the winter of its direst need. 


Special session imperative 

It is difficult to understand the opposition in certain 
quarters to a special session of Congress, before the 
ordinary January date, for the purpose of dealing with 
Europe’s immediate economic plight and with the longer- 
range objectives of the Marshall Plan. It is easy enough 
to fathom the bias in the opposition of Representative 
George H. Bender, Republican, of Ohio, who declared 
that President Truman’s foreign policy was dictated by a 
“political purpose of moving from one international 


crisis to another in order to establish himself as a leader 
who should not be abandoned in a virtual state of war.” 
Such opposition is possible only from one who thinks 
that there is no such thing as statesmanship, but mere 
party politics. But it is hard to discern rhyme or reason 
in the opposition which more temperately says that Con- 
gress should not be called upon to act “until the crisis 
comes.” First of all, the crisis is at the very door. It is 
practically unanimous among those who have the facts 
that this winter will be more disastrous in Europe than’ 
the last; Britain’s plight has proved very contagious; 
most countries have had to siphon off their resources for 
non-productive use; bad weather has set crops back as 
much as forty per cent. What is needed is immediate 
help and, though the Marshall Plan envisions the end 
of stop-gap help, if we do not stop this gap, any further 
aid will come too late. Again, even if there were not this 
immediate necessity, it will take the Marshall Plan, under 
normal circumstances, two to three months to get through 
the committee meetings, the adjustments, the debates, to 
a final vote. If Congress waits till its regular session in 
January, it will be March or April before aid is given 
even Congressional assurance—and after that will have 
to come the purchasing of supplies, the allocation of 
shipping, the actual delivery. The opponents of a special 
session cry that they do not want to be hurried into fur- 
ther astronomical outlays of American money. Well and 
good—neither do we. But that is precisely the point of a 
special session. Even if it is not needed now for imme- 
diate help to Europe (and we think it is), let Congress 
at least have time to weigh what we can do under the 
Marshall Plan; let it have time fully to inform the Ameri- 
can people; and still have time to get succor to Europe 
before it is too late. Is it too late already? We won't 
know till the President calls a special session. Call it, 
Mr. President! 


Petropolis: peace in fraternity 
Cynics to the east and west of the Iron Curtain have 
taken a spectacular—and, we may hope, fatal—beating 
at the Good Neighbors’ “get together” in Rio-Petropolis. 
There, reports Secretary Marshall modestly and soberly: 
. . . in one day less than two weeks, nineteen sover- 
eign nations, speaking four different languages, 
reached formal agreement on the precise terms of 
the treaty for complete cooperation in the mutual 
defense of each other and of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 
Senator Vandenberg, one of the chief artisans of the 
“model” treaty-draft, gives a sharp fillip to our faith in 
the cause of international justice and amity by rating 
“the spiritual unity which thus makes common cause in 
answer to the dearest prayers of humankind” far above 
the “pact of peace with teeth” which we have “put on 
paper” during the friendly fortnight at Rio. The world 
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neighbors, too, faced with their super-regional problems 
on a wobbly United Nations platform, are richer and 
stronger for this evidence of what mutual trust—or “fra- 
ternity of self-interest,” in Mr. Vandenberg’s phrase— 
can contribute to the organization of political and eco- 
nomic power for peace. Petropolis served devastating 
notice on the cynics and hucksters of hatred that peace 
is not to be conceived as the dismal issue of an ideologi- 
cal wrestling match, but as the normal working out of a 
contract of partnership among brothers under God. 


Higher ventriloquism from Stalin 

Premier Stalin’s radio message on the occasion of 
Moscow’s 800th birthday was good news to oh, so many. 
The 800,000 German prisoners of war still in Russia and 
the ten or more millions of Russians in labor camps re- 
joiced to hear that Moscow is the inspirer “of a new 
Soviet social-economic order . . . which rejected the 
exploitation of man by man.” Austria, Korea, Germany, 
the Balkans, cheered to hear that “Moscow . . . gathers 
around the banner of peace all peace-loving nations.” 
The Security Council and the members of the United 
Nations now gathering for the General Assembly hozan- 
nahed to hear that “it is known that peace-loving peoples 
are looking to Moscow with hope as the capital of a 
great peace-loving Power and as a mighty pillar of 
peace.” Undoubtedly, too, Russians still living in the 
rubble of Stalingrad, Polish “friends” existing in the 
ruins of Warsaw, were proudly joyful that Moscow, which 
scorns the wastefulness, the pretension, the ostentation of 
the “imperialists” and “plutocrats” and “capitalists,” 
spent a conservatively-estimated $20 million to prettify 
itself for the party. It is by such Spartan self-sacrifice 
that Moscow “represents the banner of struggle of all 
toiling people all over the world . . . for their liberation 
from the domination of plutocracy and imperialism.” 


Hope in Hellas 

There is something new under the sun—the Greek sun, 
at least. For the first time in Greek history, the country 
has a coalition government. After a two-week deadlock, 
the traditionally Royalist Populists, under Constantin 
Tsaldaris, and the traditionally Republican Liberals, un- 
der Themistokles Sophoulis, have composed their differ- 
ences and provided a broad Greek Government which had 
been suggested all along by American political advisors 
as the only condition under which Greece could be helped 
back to her feet under the Truman Doctrine. The new 
Government, under Premier Sophoulis, has promised 
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sweeping reforms, including the “practice of severe econ- 
omy in the Government and the suppression of inadmis. 
sible and provocative luxury” by the few. In addition, in 
a move of wide significance, total amnesty has been 
offered to the communist-led guerrilla bands in the north. 
“Life, property and democratic political liberties” will 
be assured to those who “lay down their arms as soon as 
possible and return to a peaceful life.” Those deported 
or imprisoned will have their cases reviewed as soon as 
possible. The Communist Party will not be outlawed. 
And, finally, the formation of an international commis- 
sion to “supervise and guarantee” the carrying out of 
the amnesty is assured—the commission presumably to 
be constituted by the United Nations, to which the new 
Government pledges fealty. The offer to the Communists 
is certainly magnanimous; the typical and ominous com- 
munist reaction comes in the guerrillas’ radio reply: “As 
for the amnesty, we will do with it exactly what we did 
with the previous amnesty: throw it in the wastebasket.” 
Should that happen, it will remain only for the United 
Nations to uphold Greece’s hand in her stern resolve, 
though “with a sorry heart,” to “rally the whole nation 
and crush the rebellion.” 


Atoms for peace 

While atomic bombs cannot exactly be beaten into 
plowshares, the plants that produced them are now 
turning out priceless peaceful products in the form of 
radioactive isotopes. At the fourth International Cancer 
Research Congress, meeting in St. Louis on September 3, 
a message from President Truman was read, announcing 
that isotopes were now being produced in sufficient 
quantities to allow of their sale to qualified scientists in 
any part of the world. Radioactive isotopes are produced 
by introducing chemical substances into an atomic pile. 
There they acquire radioactivity, while retaining all 
their other properties. They have many medical and 
industrial uses. By means of the radioactive emanations, 
they can be traced in their progress through the human 
body, thus throwing much light on the bodily processes. 
They greatly assist research in cancer, leukemia, venereal 
diseases, bone and tooth formation, etc. The atomic pile 
produces isotopes in large quantities and very cheaply; 
for instance, a quantity of carbon 14 that formerly might 
be produced in several years at a cost of a million 
dollars can now be produced in some hours at a cost of 
fifty dollars. Isotopes will be sold to foreign scholars 
for specified projects; and their governments must guar- 
antee: 1) that they will be used for the specified purpose 
only; 2) that six-monthly reports on progress of the 
work will be made to the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; 3) that qualified scientists of all nations will have 
free access to the institutions where the research is being 
carried on, and be enabled to study its purposes, 
method and results. This last requirement is expected to 
give pause to certain governments abroad. Some small 
stir was raised in the press over the fact that one mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission voted against the 
foreign sale of isotopes. But it is hardly to be expected 
that its decisions will always be unanimous. 
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Atoms for War 

The plan for control of atomic energy offered by the 
United States (and accepted by all the nations except 
Russia and its satellites) must be unique in the history 
of armaments. That a nation which has developed a 
weapon incredibly powerful and irresistible should freely 
offer to hand the weapon over to an international control 
agency, is something unheard of in international politics. 
Justifiably enough, the United States will not hand over 
the atomic weapon except to an agency which is, as far 
as human wisdom can provide, capable of guarding it. 
Scientists and statesmen have endorsed the American 
plan as the only feasible one. It is a plan that calls for a 
monopoly on the part of the international agency in 
regard to atomic operations potentially dangerous to 
peace. Scientists and statesmen agree (Stalin & Co. 
again dissenting) that no plan of mere inspection is 
adequate, much less one that rests only on the promises 
of the world’s governments that they will be good. Rus- 
sia wants us: 1) to destroy our atomic weapons; then 
2) to draw up conventions on international control; but 
3) in no case to tamper with the sacred veto, which is so 
perfect a shield for nefarious activities. That is what 
Mr. Gromyko has made clear beyond peradventure 
in his reply of September 5 to Great Britain’s request for 
clarification of the Russian position. His speech of Sep- 
tember 10 added nothing but an amazingly arrogant and 
ill-mannered attack on the United States. The deadlock 
continues; but this is one deadlock the world cannot af- 
ford to break by appeasement of the Soviets. 


Enrollment trends in higher education 

Statistics about higher education have caught the fancy 
of the experts since the mighty upswing of college and 
university enrollments following the war. U. S. Office of 
Education figures show a sixfold increase in college 
attendance between 1899-1900 and 1939-1940—from 
237,592 to 1,494,203. And last fall the number had risen 
to 2,078,095 (1,417,595 men and 660,500 women). Will 
this phenomenal growth continue? John Dale Russell, 
director of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, believes that predictions of future enroll- 
ments must take several factors into consideration before 
attempting a confident guess about the future: 1) the 
number of veterans who will want higher education, 
2) the increasing number of high-school graduates, 3) 
the present tendency of Americans to look upon some 
college experience as part of the necessary education of 
young people, 4) the trend toward widening higher edu- 
cational opportunities by granting financial help to 
worthy students, 5) an expected increase of foreign stu- 
dents. These are factors favoring continually increasing 
enrollments. But four factors that may interfere with 
such increases are: 1) a declining birth rate, 2) the pos- 


sible adoption of a national system of compulsory uni- 
versal military training, 3) a possible economic depres- 
sion, and 4) lack of institutional facilities. Thus, when 
Dean C. E. Patch of Rutgers University predicted a year 
ago that there would be 6.000.000 students in higher 
institutions by 1950, fellowed by a leveling down to about 


3,700,000 by 1956, he couldn’t have been taking into 
account the factor of institutional facilities, which simply 
could not expand sufficiently by 1950 to take care of any- 
where near 6,000,000 students. Mr. Russell and his staff 
of statisticians offer the more sensible estimate that by 
1950 or 1951 an enrollment of 3,000,000 may be looked 
for. They think that 1947 enrollments will show a 15 
per cent rise above 1946 figures. 


Equal opportunity—for what? 

President Conant of Harvard is doing us all a welcome 
patriotic service by freshening up, every month or so, 
in print and on the platform, our favorite picture of 
America as a land of “equal opportunity for all.” Un- 
spoken, but of course understood, is the saving comple- 
mentary phrase: “to lead a decent, dedicated human life 
in obedience to nature’s law and nature’s God.” That 
ideal must be kept safe from the claws of the pessimists, 
no matter how bitter some of us at home or abroad may 
be tempted to grow over the meagerness of our practical 
achievement, in the educational as in the economic field. 
But Dr. Conant’s “equal opportunity,” used loosely and 
without qualification, serves somewhat too readily as a 
shibboleth for men and movements with less than no 
respect for liberal, democratic or Christian ideals. Marx- 
ists everywhere make it a war-cry for their leveling 
campaign. The Soviet citizen is “guaranteed” his equal 
chance—to serve the Soviet state body and soul. Dr. 
Conant slipped into dangerous imprecision the other day 
when he wrote (Foreword to Education for Business Re- 
sponsibility, Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration) that “equality of opportunity would have 
meaning only in a competitive society in which private 
ownership and the profit motive were accepted as basic 
principles.” (Emphasis ours.) Clearly, in a society where 
competition, ownership and profit are principles so 
basic that they acknowledge no allegiance, subordination 
and control to social justice and the dignity of human 
personality, “equal opportunity” establishes a first-class 
jungle law for laissez-faire. Business men and we, the 
customers, need rather the constant reminder that un- 
checked capitalism is one of the two great enemies of 
America’s national and world ideal: equal opportunity 
for all to enjoy and exercise their God-given rights in the 
fulfillment of their duties to God and their neighbor. 


Converts and “born” Catholics 

Catholicism in Great Britain has long since lived 
through the famous controversy as to the respective 
merits of “born,” alias “cradle” Catholics, and of con- 
verts to the Faith. Any tendency in this country to make 
similar distinctions was demolished by Archbishop Cush- 
ing of Boston, in his sermon at the consecration to the 
episcopacy on September 8 of the Most Rev. Ansgar Knut 
Nelson, O.S.B., in the Cathedral of Saints Peter and 
Paul at Providence, R. I. The only “distinction,” the 
Archbishop pointed out, is merely that the majority of 
those who belong to the Church have entered it in the 
earliest years of their life, without any deliberation or 
choice in the matter; while others, the converts, had 
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adopted the Faith as the result of mature reflection and 
free decision. The occasion was apt for such a pronounce- 
ment, since the new bishop himself embraced the Faith 
as a convert, as did his fellow-Benedictine and former 
classmate, Bishop Suhr of Denmark, who, along with 
Bishop Keogh of Providence, officiated with Archbishop 
Cicognani, the consecrator. Archbishop Cushing took 
the occasion to pay high tribute to convert bishops 
in particular, the greatest of whom was Saint Paul; and 
to venture a hopeful prophecy concerning the glorious 
future of that Catholic Church in Sweden, to whose 
welfare Bishop Nelson will devote his life. Anyone who 
considers the high auspices under which Bishop Nelson 
starts his apostolic career, cannot fail to echo Archbishop 
Cushing’s prophecy. 


A day’s pay to help children 

The International Children’s Emergency Fund (ICEF) 
has had a hard life. Set up under United Nations’ direc- 
tion by the General Assembly on Dec. 11, 1946, it set a 
goal of $450 million for supplemental feeding for 20,- 
000,000 undernourished European children. Of this sum, 
it was hoped that $200 million would be contributed by 
donor governments, and the United States was asked to 
give half of that. When Congress appropriated $350 mil- 
lion last May for European relief, it made available for 
the ICEF only a possible $40 million ($15 million out- 
right, the rest to depend on the contributions of other 
governments). The Fund, therefore, has been limping 
along badly, and its vast and imperative goals have had 
to be drastically reduced. With the staggering costs of 
the Marshall Plan ahead of us, it is doubtful that any 
more money will be appropriated for the children. All 
the more necessary, then, is the success of ICEF’s efforts 
to raise $200 million from contributions by individuals 
and private organizations. To this end, a scheme has been 
evolved under which there will be a “United Nations Ap- 
peal for Children,” under the slogan “One Day’s Pay” 
for children, adolescents, expectant and nursing mothers. 
The UN will announce the campaign probably early in 
1948, perhaps earlier. For its success, the help of all 
organizations is essential. Catholic organizations ought 
to lead others in interest and cooperation, for this is 
certainly a work close to our hearts. Plans ought to be 
made now; one means of planning is to be informed. 
Information can be had by requesting Mr. Aake Ording, 
Executive Director of the United Nations Appeal for 
Children (headquarters at The United Nations, Lake 
Success, N. Y.) to put your organization on his mailing 
list. We hope you flood him with requests, as proof of 
the practical concern that must be yours. 


“Cover the earth with truth” 

That is the object of the specimen draft treaty on free- 
dom of information between peoples drawn up at the re- 
quest of the State Department by Richard J. Finnegan of 
the Chicago Times. Obviously born of hard experience in 
dealing with political censors, it aims at abolishing the 
practices that have bedeviled corerspondents for many, 
many years. Once properly accredited, they would be 
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allowed free entry into all countries on the same term 
as other immigrants; would have the same freedom ot 
movement and access to information that is allowed to 
the correspondents of the “most favored nation.” Their 
copy would go out without “censorship, deletion or 
editing.” If copy is delayed or detained, the correspon- 
dent would be informed of the fact. (It is by no means 
unknown that copy has been stopped or even changed 
without the correspondent’s being aware of it.) A com- 
mission would be established to adjudicate the griev. 
ances of correspondents or governments. While the speci- 
men treaty sets a high ideal of conduct for governments, 
we cannot but feel that it should also include a conven- 
tion on the handling of foreign news by newspapers. It 
is the home papers and their headlines that inform or 
misinform the public. A government that guarantees free 
access to news in its territory should have some assur- 
ance that the news will be objectively presented in other 
countries. Unless this is done, no treaty will “cover the 
earth with truth.” 


Father John C. Rawe 

When Father John C. Rawe, S.J., native of Carrolton, 
Ill., died prematurely, from an infection, on September 7 
at Mercy Hospital in Baltimore, our country lost an 
agricultural genius, and the Church an agricultural apos- 
tle. Father Rawe, in collaboration with the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Luigi Ligutti, had written a standard work of soci- 
ology, Rural Roads to Security. We of the AMERICA Staff 
felt very close to Father Rawe, his plans and accomplish- 
ments in the field of agrarian biology and sociology, and 
his three remarkable projects. The first of these, the 
experimental Omar Farm, near Omaha, Neb., was de- 
scribed in AMERICA for November 7, 1942. While he was 
toiling in dust-caked overalls on his third project, at 
Ridge, Md.. some of us visited him from time to time, 
and marveled at his ingenuity and his perseverance. In a 
later issue, we hope to tell more in. detail of Father 
Rawe’s “philosophy,” and the lessons it bears for world 
economy at the present time. Today, we simply express 
our sorrow, ask prayers for his holy soul and say that 
even if the Master has called his laborer to a well-earned 
rest, his teachings must not be allowed to become for- 
gotten. 


Exodus 1947 

One can have nothing but sympathy for the four 
thousand unhappy Jews of Exodus, 1947. He would 
indeed be callous who would blame them for grasping 
at any chance to escape from the Europe which Hitler 
made a hell for them. But that does not excuse the irre- 
sponsibility of the leaders and organizers who, at a time 
when the United Nations was seeking a solution and had 
asked for the maintenance of the status quo, deliberately 
forced the issue on the British, knowing that the outcome 
must be increased misery for those whom they professed 
to help. Granting that the British could have handled 
the matter more graciously, it ill becomes us to rail at 
them while we keep our doors so fast closed to displaced 
persons, Jewish and Christian. 
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The expectation is that in the new session of Congress, 
beginning in January, attempts will be made to enact 
anti-lynching and anti-poll-tax bills and a measure estab- 
lishing a Fair Employment Practices Commission. But, 
until the Senate meets head-on the question of limiting 
the filibuster, there is little use talking of passing laws 
to ban racial discrimination. The inescapable fact is that 
in 1948, as in the past, Southern members will talk such 
measures to death. 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Senator 
William F. Knowland of California and others have 
sought to thwart the use of the filibuster weapon; a reso- 
lution by Mr. Knowland would provide that cloture could 
be voted—a definite time limit set on debate—by simple 
majority rather than a two-thirds vote of the Senate. Of 
course, such a resolution could itself be blocked by fili- 
buster, but Senator Knowland argues that the time to 
take it to the floor is at the very opening of the session, 
when there is no legislative jam demanding action. He 
believes a filibuster could thus be broken and the Senate 
rules amended. 

Sincere and able Senators have opposed any such limi- 
tation of debate as prevails in the House and in most 
other legislative bodies. Yet in 1917, after Congress had 





blocked his bill to arm merchant ships, Woodrow Wilson 
called the Senate “the only legislative body in the world 
which cannot act when its majority is ready for action.” 
He derided “a little group of wilful men” who, he said, 
had rendered the U. S. government “helpless and con- 
temptible.” 

The able Senator Knowland calls the filibuster the 
negation of the legislative process, and says the stran- 
gling power it gives one man or a small group of men 
“is too much power for any responsible man to want and 
too much for any irresponsible man to have.” He says his 
amendment offers no threat to legitimate debate, and that 
Senators would not sign the needed petition for a vote on 
the cloture question until oratory had “crossed the line 
from informative discussion to obstructionist, time-con- 
suming talk.” Each of ninety-six Senators still would be 
permitted to talk an hour, even if a majority voted to 
limit debate, he argues, and hence “gag rule” could not 
be charged. 

In the first few years of our Government the Senate 
had a limitation on debate; then, from 1806 to 1917, it 
had none. Cloture has been proposed by petition sixteen 
times in the last thirty years, but only four times has it 
been voted. The filibuster was used repeatedly in the 
session just ended—once to block an investigation of 
Kansas City vote-fraud matters. Unless the rules are 
changed, it will surely be used in the coming 1948 
session to kill the anti-discrimination measures men- 
tioned. CHARLES LUCEY 





Underscorings 








When Bishop Charles P. Greco of Alexandria, La., dedi- 
cated a new parochial school at Cottonport, La., on Sep- 
tember 4, the mayor, the superintendent of public schools 
and the principal of the Cottonport High School were 
guest speakers. They united to welcome the new school 
as an important unit in the educational growth of the 
town. Said the superintendent of public schools: “I don’t 
believe what I hear about convents hurting public schools, 
and I pledge my cooperation to the fullest extent with 
the Sisters and the Church in operating this school.” To 
which Bishop Greco replied: 
These have been memorable utterances from the 
heads of the public schools of this area. I hope that 
these pledges of cooperation with our Catholic schools 
will be broadcast to the world as distinct mani- 
festations of the link and bond and the friendly 
cooperation between public and Catholic schools. 
This is as it should be. There is a place for both— 
schools of the State and schools of the Church. 
PSt. Francis College, Loretto, Pa., is celebrating on 
October 4 and 5 the centenary of its founding by Fran- 
ciscan Brothers. It was an academy until 1920, when the 
State empowered it to grant college degrees. In 1908 the 
Franciscan Brothers merged with the Third Order Regu- 


lar of St. Francis, which has had charge of the school 
since that time. In its centennial year St. Francis expects 
to enroll nearly a thousand students. 
> What Msgr. Leo J. Steck of St. Louis said in his Cath- 
olic Hour radio address on September 7 has more than 
passing significance and concern for Catholics. He esti- 
mated that in the United States 
80 per cent of our Catholic people live in large cities, 
and only 20 per cent are scattered over the 3,000 
counties with their millions of acres of soil. The 
cities are the graveyard of the human race; the rural 
districts are the source of population. Therefore, the 
Catholic Church . . . is a declining institution if the 
present trends continue and the number of converts 
does not increase. 


> Mexico’s national Employers’ Association, the Unién 
Patronal Guadalupana, under the patronage of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe, opens its annual sessions on September 21 
in Mexico City with a Solemn Mass celebrated by Arch- 
bishop Martinez. Fifty-seven Mexican industries will be 
represented at the Mass by their respective group presi- 
dents. 

> Very Rev. Thomas F. Burke, C.S.P., who died on Sept. 
1 at the age of 75, entered the Paulists in 1892 and was 
ordained priest in 1896. He was a noted missionary, 
administrator (serving as Superior General of the Paul- 
ists from 1919 to 1924) and writer. His brother, the late 
Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P., was the first general secre- 
tary of the NCWC. AP.F. 
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“Two opposing fronts”’ 


The contrasting scenes were reminiscent of the famous 
meditation in the Spiritual Exercises, “The Two Stan- 
dards,” which opens with two imaginative pictures, one 
of the City of Peace, the other of the City of Confusion. 
But the contrasting scenes were not imaginative; they 
were the Pope speaking from his balcony in Rome to the 
thousands celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Italian Catholic Action, and the Communist 
Palmiro Togliatti haranguing his crowd two hundred 
miles north in Modena. During that dramatic interlude, 
Rome was certainly the City of Peace, Modena the City 
of Confusion. 

For the Pope, pointing out in terms of urgency rare 
in Papal utterances that “two opposing fronts in the 
moral and religious fields” are becoming ever more clear- 
ly poles asunder, called for a “spiritual revival of so- 
ciety” for a ceaseless fight until “religion is restored in 
the family, in the schools, in public institutions and in 
every aspect of economic and social life.” This is the 
way of peace. 

But in the northern city, for the first time in Italy 
since the war’s end, the communist leader was threaten- 
ing: “We have 30,000 well-armed Partisans at our dis- 
posal, and if the Government doesn’t give us prompt 
proof of its democratic spirit, we shall have to fight, 
because only by fighting can we obtain any positive 
results.” This is the way of confusion, of chaos. 

With startling rapidity, though not so dramatically, 
this utter dichotomy between the saviors and the wreck- 
ers of the world becomes clear. It comes through more 
clearly every day even in those countries where the 
wreckers seem to have things all their own way. In 
Hungary, the recent rigged election which put the Com- 
munists into uneasy power has been succeeded by a wave 
of protests and revolt by the Opposition. The situation 
has not crystallized there yet, but most significant is the 
rise of the Democratic People’s Party. In a fair vote 
this party undoubtedly would have led the Communists, 
because. as its leader stated: “the Hungarian people 
are . . . Christian and progressive. It was the peasants 
and the other little people who voted for us because we 
espoused both Christianity and social progress.” 

And all over communist-dominated Europe people 
would vote the same way, were they free. This is shown 
by the concerted efforts of Moscow to crush the various 
Peoples’ and Peasants’ parties. In Rumania, Julius Maniu., 
leader of the Peasants’ Party, is in jail awaiting trial 
for his life. In Bulgaria, Nikola Petkov, People’s Party 
head, has been condemned to death. In Poland, the com- 
munist press openly draws a parallel between Petkov’s 
fate and that daily expected to descend on the former 
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Premier, Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, leader of the Peasants’ 
Party. 

If, in all this turmoil, we are tempted to see only the 
forces of injustice and chaos at work, it must be remem. 
bered that there is an opposition; the forces of justice 
and peace are there, even in the agony, though lament. 
ably crippled in organization, hamstrung in action. 

And that is precisely why the Pope’s message will 
come to them fraught with encouragement. He recognizes 
that the forces of evil do not have it all their own way, 
though the balance weighs ominously in their favor thus 
far. He would rally men of good will throughout the 
world to the side of right, of religion, of God. 

Now is the time for certain of our liberals to wake up 
and realize what the fight is about. It is about spiritual 
truth and moral values; it is a fight that leaves no 
standing-ground for those who want the human decencies 
of honor, justice and brotherly love, but, with a nine- 
teenth-century phobia, shrink from the spiritual truths 
that alone give human decency any meaning. It has been 
said that “even fair-minded Socialists and_ liberals” 
must agree with the principles the Pope gives for the re- 
construction of society. But they must be tough-minded 
as well: tough-minded enough to accept the truth that 
the spiritual evil ravaging the world must be met with 
immediate and decisive action in the temporal order. 


“Only a woman will know” 


Having the first, as well as the last word for a change, 
the lady representatives of twenty-two nations made the 
Philadelphia conference of the International Council of 
Women (September 7-12) an inspiring prelude to the 
present critical session of the UN General Assembly. 
They were meeting for the first time since 1938, after 
nine years of war’s redemptive pain and heroism for 
their “weaker” sex. President Truman’s welcome had 
acclaimed the constancy of their determination to share 
actively in the search for “correct solutions for our 
urgent postwar problems.” Queen Elizabeth of Great 
Britain greeted them with the Christian keynote-reminder 
that “a nation is as strong only as its homes. Thus all 
relations, national and international, will depend on the 
quality of home life which the countries of the world 
encourage and permit.” 

A stirring and heartening report was presented to the 
Council’s Moral Welfare committee by its “convener.” 
Mme. W. Grabinska, fresh from two years of highly 
consoling experience as a Welfare Officer of UNRRA in 
DP camps in Germany. She stressed especially the ur- 
gency and timeliness of collective effort now to defend 
the decencies of family life by relentless war on prostitu- 
tion and traffic in women and children, using the weapons 
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of the “abolitionist” principle. Recognizing the necessity, 
if not the effectiveness, of medical, police and penal 
“regulation” in stemming the infectious consequences of 
commercialized vice, Dr. Grabinska scouted the deceitful 
defeatist notion that the “red-light district” is a “neces- 
sary evil” anywhere in the world. 

Women know better than men that the “industry” of 
prostitution grows out of the breach in those domestic 
ties the preservation of which is their proudest privilege 
as wives and mothers. Women can do most to “abolish” 
the unholy traffic in homebreaking by a concerted attack 
on the loneliness, low feminine wages and cold anonymity 
of big city life on which the plague thrives. They can 
best re-create that healthy domestic and neighborhood 
“intolerance” which led their mothers and grandmothers 
to deny any shadow of respectability to a shameful, 
vicious social disease. 

Treaties and legislative enactments can provide helpful 
support and sanctions, as the fine record of the League 
of Nations testifies. We share Mme. Grabinska’s hope 
that UN may draft and recommend for universal adop- 
tion a fifth Convention to supplement the four (1904, 
1910, 1921, 1923) which already “invite” the progres- 
sive suppression of the “exploitation and prostitution of 
others.” But it is to our alert and social-minded women 
that we must look for the radical and permanent cure. 
“Only a woman will know,” said the Holy Father to our 
mothers and sisters in 1945, 

how to temper with kindness, without detriment to 

its efficacy, legislation to repress licentiousness. She 

alone can find the means to save from degradation 
and to raise in honesty and in religious and civil 
virtues the morally derelict young. She alone will be 
able to render effective the work of protection and 
rehabilitation for those freed from prison and for 
fallen girls. 
Nazareth remains our permanent social challenge. An 
ounce of that richer Christian “quality of our home life” 
which it is largely woman’s grace and glory to provide 
will do more to exorcize delinquency and debauchery 
than pounds of sickly legislative quarantine. 


Prices and economic outlook 


Price increases in the past year, and especially during 
the past two months, have caused genuine concern. The 
inflation which surrounds us should serve as a warning 
that Russian predictions of economic collapse may not 
be as unrealistic as we would like to think. If past eco- 
nomic history means anything, the time has come when 
we must either take effective steps to bring about a level- 
ing-off, or face the consequences. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale price index 
of basic commodities reveals the present level as 154 per 
cent of the 1926 general average. And 1926, be it re- 
membered, was a boom year. Today the index is 20.1 
per cent above a year ago. Farm products, whose index 
in terms of 1926 was 128 last August, now stand at 181.7. 
Any decreases in the price of fruits and vegetables are 
merely seasonal. 

Food prices generally are now such as to make eating 


a problem. In New York, steak hovered in the vicinity of 
$1 a pound; butter reached 87 cents a pound, and egg» 
79 to 87 cents a dozen. Similar conditions prevailed else- 
where. The picture becomes no brighter when we realize 
that soaring United States food prices make the task of 
meeting world food needs more difficult. As our own 
reckless economy reduces the dollar’s purchasing power, 
the pinch of the dollar shortage is felt more sharply by 
needy nations abroad; and our prices are still rising. 

Production, certainly, is the great need at present. Yet 
what is actually happening? Industrial and agricultural 
production of most items does exceed pre-war averages. 
We seem unable, however, to approach wartime produc- 
tive capacity. The steel industry, for example, is holding 
back production, and letting prices rise. More than 
rumor has it that many steel plants could raise produc- 
tion and bring down costs by operating at capacity, but 
some industry leaders think differently. 

In the housing industry, which should be satisfying 
our number-one need, prices are now such that construc- 
tion becomes impossible. Building volume is far be- 
low what it should be, or could be, were prices only a 
little lower. 

In the Spring of 1946, when the drive was on to kill 
or cripple OPA, proponents of a free market despite post- 
war conditions told us that “incentive” price increases 
would boost production. Thus supply would approximate 
demand and prices would level off. According to this line 
of thought, government restrictions, by putting brakes 
on production, were responsible for pressure on prices. 

Urging termination of OPA before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, NAM President Robert R. 
Wason declared: “The OPA is itself inflation.” Mean- 
while Federal Reserve Board chairman, Marriner S. 
Eccles, was trying to get Congress to see the wisdom of 
continuing OPA. 

The reasoning of Mr. Eccles, and of others who favored 
a little price control with its irritations rather than a lot 
of iaflation, was lost amidst the clamor of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the real-estate lobby. 
Today the NAM tells us that if we only have faith in the 
profit philosophy things will come out all right. We are 
told that it is “freedom to profit” which “drives people 
into never-ceasing effort to surpass other people in giving 
the consumers and users what they want, when they want 
it, and at a price they can pay.” Should you ask how 
this fits in with what has happened during the past year, 
you are informed that government is to blame for not 
reducing taxes on the higher incomes. No mention is 
made of the NAM’s bad guess on price control. 

The demands of the American people alone can pre- 
vail upon the Administration to take the step it is com- 
ing to see as necessary. Now that “moral suasion” has 
failed, it is clear that government must invoke its powers 
to regulate for the common good and restore at least 
some controls before chaos ensues. The Administration 
should ask Congress to pass quickly the needed legisla- 
tion. The time is short. J*ailure to act in holding the line 
on prices, profits and wages can mean only one thing— 


depression. 
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Argentine education law 


Two aspects of the Argentine law establishing religious 
education in the public schools have been extensively 
debated ever since the law was enacted on April 30 of 
this year. First is the status of non-Catholics under the 
law; second is the attitude of Catholics to the law. 

Since the vast majority of the Argentine people are 
Catholics, Article 1 of the law specifies that the Catholic 
religion shall be a regular subject in all public schools. 
The charge was immediately made in non-Catholic quar- 
ters in the United States that this article violates the 
religious rights of non-Catholics. Thereupon the Argen- 
tine Embassy read the full text of the law into the record. 
Students are exempted from Catholic religious instruc- 
tion “whose parents express dissent by reason of belong- 
ing to another religion.” Instead, such students “are 
required to take instruction in morals and ethics as a 
civics course based on the natural law.” 

The question of Catholic attitude to the law is relevant 
because non-Catholics in the United States are interpret- 
ing Argentine Catholic support of it as indicative that 
U. S. Catholics are aiming at the same goal. A report 
from the Center of Information Pro Deo (CIP), under 
date of August 16, gives material for an interpretation 
of the Catholic attitude and an answer to Protestant fears. 

Catholics in Argentina, by and large, supported the 
law because it recognized the need for religious and 
moral education. This was at least an improvement over 
the “neutral” status of education (almost completely 
divorced from religion) which had been in force since 
1884. Nevertheless Catholic support of the new dispensa- 
tion has by no means been wholehearted—for three 
reasons. First, because there are grounds for believing 
that the Perén Government enacted the law in order to 
win Catholic allegiance. Second, it was felt that the law 
might be used for political ends—for instance, to give the 
Government absolute authority over the teaching of reli- 
gion. And third, the present law is far removed from the 
Catholic ideal, which aims at imparting an integral 
Christian education. 

The fear that religious education in the public schools 
might fall under the absolute direction of the State is 
not idle but very real. As the law stands, persons 
“charged with teaching the Catholic religion shall be 
designated by the Government from those authorized by 
the ecclesiastical authority.” Claim was made in the de- 
bates before the new law was enacted that to allow 
Church authorization of religion teachers was a deroga- 
tion from the authority of the State. In view of the 
extreme centralization of the Argentine school system, if 
the Government possessed absolute control over who was 
to teach religion, it would quickly see to it that what was 
taught served its own ends. 

But there the law is, with its neat little bow to religious 
and moral education and its danger of being used to 
bolster an absolute state. At best it is a long way from 
the ideal for freedom of education proposed by Argen- 
tine Catholics in 1936—the recognition and establish- 
ment of religious schools capable of providing a com- 
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plete education and receiving a proportionate share of 
public funds according to the principles of the Belgian 
education law of 1914 and of the Dutch law of 1920, 

There is no fear that Catholics in the United States 
will try to duplicate the present Argentine law of reli. 
gious education here. It may be a step forward in Argen. 
tina, but it would be a big step backward for Catholics 
in the United States. We have our religious schools for 
imparting a complete education. What we lack, and want, 
is recognition that we are entitled to some form and 
some amount of public support. 


“Freedom Train ’’ 


It’s a real train, driven by a diesel-electric locomotive, 
that will travel over 33,000 miles and visit some 300 
cities in 48 States to display the precious originals of 
more than 100 historic American documents. “Freedom 
Train” is as good an example as you could want of a 
vast cooperative effort in furthering and reemphasizing 
the American ideals of human rights, freedom, democ- 
racy. The cooperators in the undertaking are legion: the 
President and Attorney General; the railroads of the 
country; the Library of Congress, the National Archives, 
Department of State and other public and private de. 
positories of the documents of American history; hosts 
of private citizens under the aegis of the American Heri- 
tage Foundation; the press and radio; and American 
communities from coast to coast. 

The purpose of “Freedom Train” is to provide a 
symbol on wheels of a year of rededication to democracy, 
to furnish a dramatic reminder to our people of the 
American heritage which they enjoy, to raise the level 
of active American citizenship. 

The documents of our history which most of our citi- 
zens will be able to inspect for the first time include the 
first letter written by Christopher Columbus on the dis- 
covery of America; the Declaration of the Nine Colonies 
(1765) ; letters of Thomas Jefferson about drafting the 
Declaration of Independence, and his own draft of the 
Declaration; a copy of the Declaration attested and 
signed by Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane; letters of 
George Washington, his own copy of the U. S. Consti- 
tution and his Farewell Address; the Maryland Tolera- 
tion Act and Roger Williams’ statement on religious 
freedom; the first edition of The Federalist; the Bill of 
Rights and Virginia’s ratification of it; letters and other 
manuscripts of James Madison and Alexander Hamilton; 
Francis Scott Key’s MS of “The Star Spangled Banner”; 
Lincoln’s draft of the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
his Gettysburg Address; the Northwest Ordinance 
(1787) ; the Charter of the United Nations, 1945; and 
President Truman’s Proclamation of the Independence 
of the Philippines, 1946. 

“Freedom Train” will indeed be a monument to de- 
mocracy if it arouses in us all, not any mere feeling of 
self-satisfaction over our heritage of freedom, but a com 
cern and determination both to extend its benefits more 
widely and impartially at home and to do our full part 
in bringing them to oppressed peoples everywhere. 
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The Marshall plan: 


Austin P. Sullivan, lawyer and member of the Massachusetts 
and District of Columbia bars, recently resigned as counsel 
from the Export-Import Bank. A graduate of the George- 

town Foreign Service School, he has 





investment in peace 


Austin P. Sullivan 


served with both the RFC and Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 





It is believed by many thoughtful persons that the so- 
called Marshall Plan for Europe is the most important 
issue to be presented to the American people for decision 
since Lend-Lease. The historic significance of this devel- 
opment in our foreign policy cannot be denied. The pro- 
nouncement of President Truman earlier in the year in 
connection with his requested aid to Greece and Turkey 
was a straw in the wind; but the shape of our new policy 
was not formalized, so to speak, until the Harvard ad- 
dress of the Secretary of State last June. Evidently Russia 
was not too sure of its meaning, because Mr. Molotov 
and seventy-odd assistants hurried to meet with the Brit- 
ish and French in Paris to test it out. It now seems to 
be accepted that the Marshall Plan marks the end of an 
era—the “one-world” approach predicated on Russian 
cooperation with the Western Powers—and the beginning 
of a new one, an approach to something like peace with 
or without Russian cooperation. Since Russia has de- 
cided, for herself and her satellites, not to cooperate, it 
remains to be seen whether further Russian aggression 
will successfully be checked. 

The Marshall Plan assumes that an orderly restoration 
of the economic health of western Europe, i.e., the coun- 
tries outside of Russia’s domination, will build up their 
resistance to communism, that is to say, Russian expan- 
sionism. In order to reconstruct their respective econo- 
mies, it will be necessary for all these countries to im- 
port goods from one another and from the United States. 
It is estimated that the value of goods to be imported 
from this country over the next four or five years will 
be from twenty to thirty billion dollars. None of these 
countries is in a position to pay cash for the goods, 
which means that U. S. exports must be financed in the 
form of loans or grants. Without U. S. aid, the plan for 
the economic reconstruction of Europe in accordance 
with democratic ideals will fail. The American people, 
therefore, through their representatives in Congress, hold 
the key to the plan, and will soon be faced with the grave 
responsibility of deciding whether an insurance premium 
(which may be recovered in whole or in part) of $20 
billion to $30 billion is worth the risk of having Europe 
—and perhaps the rest of the world outside the North 
American continent—fall under the domination of Soviet 
Russia. 

To put it in clear-cut terms, the American people 
will have to decide whether it is a matter of indifference 
tu this country whether Soviet Russia is isolated and con- 
tained within its present geographical area or whether 
the United States may possibly be isolated within the 
boundaries of the North American continent. If it does 
make a difference, then is the amount of money we are 
asked to risk too much of a burden for the good which 
may result? 


SAMPLING PusBLic OPINION 

Not so long ago Time and Life magazines published 
a story about a conversation between Senator Bridges 
and a New Hampshire station agent. The agent asked the 
Senator if he knew what the Marshall Plan was all about, 
and then proceeded to denounce the idea of any further 
large-scale grants to Europe. His was the voice of the 
common man from a section of the country which is 
reputed to be less isolationist than, let us say, the Mid- 
west. His attitude is by no means unique. There are many 
good Americans of all classes and degrees of education 
who feel the same way. Their view is that there must be 
an end to all this spending, which they accepted as a 
necessary evil in time of war. Their view is that this 
country, beginning with Lend-Lease, has thus far gener- 
ously provided funds for aid to Europe—voluntary aid 
such as Red Cross and Community Funds, UNRRA, 
Bretton Woods agreements, Export-Import Bank, the 
British Loan, the loans to Greece and Turkey, and various 
other grants for relief. They believe that, so long as 
we show a willingness to provide the funds, the demand 
will continue indefinitely. Moreover, whether they are in 
the form of Lend-Lease, grants or loans, the funds are 
regarded alike by the recipients, who have no intention 
to repay any of them. In fact, the beneficiaries are not 
in the least grateful for the sacrifices made by the Ameri- 
can people in the form of high taxes, and have come to 
expect that they should continue to receive American aid 
as a matter of right. To some of these Americans, the 
Europeans are blackmailing this country on the grounds 
that the United States has to make the expenditures to 
keep the Europeans from joining up with Russia. 

As already stated, these sentiments are not confined to 
the little man but are shared by responsible citizens who 
by education and experience should know the signifi- 
cance of the issues involved. About a month before the 
announcement of the Marshall Plan, an officer of a large 
New York bank said privately that many people feel that, 
if war. is inevitable, the investment made in western 
Europe will be wiped out. Also, the Europeans he talked 
to gave him the impression that they don’t want to help 
themselves and feel that Uncle Sam has to dig down and 
keep them on relief ad infinitum. His basic attitude 
was that we should let them work out their own salvation 
as best they can. We shall receive no thanks, no matter 
what we do. A prominent financier and former diplomat 
is reputed to have said that Europeans should be per- 
mitted to become communistic if that is what they want 
to do, so that they would begin to realize the advantages 
of freedom under a free-enterprise society. Presumably 
they would return to good old free enterprise as soon as 
they had their fill of communism. Edson B. Smith, a 
financial writer, said in his column: “Every day we meet 
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those who say that the United States cannot be prosper- 
ous with the rest of the world in such deep trouble. To 
these we reply that the United States is prosperous despite 
the rest of the world.” He made no attempt to show how 
much that prosperity was due to a total foreign trade 
of this country in 1946 of $17.5 billion. 

There are some who cannot understand how leaders 
of American industry and finance can be so short- 
sighted or naive. They accuse them of being too greedy 
for immediate tax reductions and of blinding themselves 
to the realities. All that may be true, especially from a 
subconscious viewpoint, but it is quite probable that such 
persons consciously believe it is far better for this coun- 
try to reduce its debt and taxes than to implicate itself 
further in European affairs. They believe that Europe 
always has been a mess, always will be, and that there is 
nothing we can do to make it otherwise. Then, too, it 
should always be borne in mind that this country is still 
in its international adolescence. Pearl Harbor and, later, 
the rockets and atomic bomb, brought home quite vividly 
to most American people that they no longer can ignore 
world politics; but there has not yet been any comparable 
dramatization of our international economic ties and 
their relation to world politics and peace. Furthermore, 
many industrial and financial leaders are steeped in the 
tradition of “rugged individualism,” which stems from 
an egoistic principle, unmindful of the common good of 
the state, let alone the world community of states. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Joseph 
W. Martin Jr., in a recent address warned that the Con- 
gress does not intend to create an “international WPA.” 
Former President Hoover has expressed the fear that this 
ccuntry may be exporting too much with nothing coming 
back. And Senator Taft has shown a certain amount of 
skepticism over further aid to Europe. 

It is not contended that these views are shared by a 
majority of the people. The chances are that most people 
have not given the problem too much thought as yet— 
and probably won’t until such time as it comes before 
Congress for action. The Republican leadership in Con- 
gress is apparently waiting, before taking a position, for 
reports from the congressional committees which have 
gone to Europe and Asia to make independent investi- 
gations of conditions abroad. 

On the other hand, many leading newspapers and other 
journals such as the Luce publications are giving their 
whole-hearted support to the principle of the Marshall 
Plan. The New York Times, in an editorial on August 10 
apropos of the economic crisis in Great Britain, points 
out that the Russians, in pursuance of Marxian princi- 
ples, are banking on the inevitability of depressions in 
the capitalistic states—which include all non-communistic 
ones—for additional territorial gains. Russia, in accord 
with these principles, has done her best to obstruct peace 
and to keep the world in economic and political turmoil. 
If economic stabilization can be achieved we may be able 
to win political peace. The editorial goes on to say that 
it the Western world is to attain economic stability and 
frustrate Russian aims, it will have to organize produc- 
tion and distribution to the greatest possible extent. over 
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as large a territory as can be enlisted for that purpose. 
“The Marshall Plan for Europe is the beginning of this 
effort. For the achievement of its purposes, no sacrifice 
is too great; without such an achievement, no sacrifice 
will suffice. For on the achievement of that goal hangs 


peace.” 


PuRPOSE AND ADMINISTRATION OF LOANS 


Would the American people support the Marshall 
Plan? It seems fair to say that a large majority of the 
American people are opposed to the Russian foreign 
policy of aggression, and that they would support all 
reasonable measures to aid those who are disposed to 
resist that Russian policy. The question is, would they be 
willing to accept the Marshall Plan as a reasonable 
measure? Many people want a reduction in the national 
debt and taxes as soon as possible and would not look 
very kindly on a measure calling for a continuation of, if 
not an increase in, present debt and taxes. If they could 
be shown that the bulk of funds to be supplied by this 

country would be in the 
a gh W ail “i nN lie form of real, business-like 
‘ ing loans with reasonable assur- 
| “Wy ' iff ances of repayment, that the 
end of the four- or five-year 
program would bring an end 
to our foreign spending, and 
that the peace and prosperity 
of this country are linked to 
the peace and prosperity of other free countries, they 
would probably support the Plan on the grounds that the 
peace to be hoped for is worth a few more years of high 
taxes and debt. 

Certainly, if most Americans would stop long enough 
to reflect on the poverty and long-suffering in nearly 
every other country in the world today, they would hard- 
ly regard their continued high taxes as much of a sacri- 
fice. And if they could be made to see that a continuation 
of the high standard of living in this country requires a 
raising of the standard of living abroad, they would not 
consider that they were making any sacrifice at all. On 
the contrary, they would consider their action as enlight- 
ened self-interest. It’s the old story of the person who 
listened to his wealthy friend gripe about the exorbitant 
taxes he paid to be squandered by the Government on 
the WPA “loafers” who thought that the world owed 
them a living. After listening patiently, he said envi- 
ously. “I only wish I had to pay that much in taxes.” 
You can be sure that every other country would gladly 
swap places with us—that is, be on the lending rather 
than receiving side of the operation. You can also be 
sure that if a depression, or worse, comes to this country 
as a result of our failure to support our allies in time of 
need, we shall all be longing for the good old days of 
“high taxes” immediately after the war. 

It might, therefore, be said that the Marshall Plan is 
to the winning of the peace what Lend-Lease was to the 
winning of the war. This is not to say that U. S. aid 
under the Marshall Plan will be in the same form as Lend- 
Lease. It is expected that most of the aid will be in the 
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form of loans. Whether the loans will be repaid is another 
question. No one thought that our aid under Lend-Lease 
would ever be returned either in dollars or even in kind. 
And when opponents of further aid to Europe say that we 
have already spent enough and that the money has been 
squandered abroad, they are quite apt not to distinguish 
between Lend-Lease and relief expenditures, on the one 
hand, and expenditures in the form of loans, on the 
other. The amount of European reconstruction-loans 
made by the Export-Import Bank of Washington, the 
foreign lending arm of the U. S. Government, and by 
the International Bank of Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment has been relatively small compared to the billions 
spent on Lend-Lease, relief and other expenditures not 
intended to be repaid. 

The Export-Import Bank has had, since its creation in 
1934, an excellent record of operations. It has a small but 
competent staff of experts who are very conscious of their 
trust. The bank is under the able leadership of William 
McChesney Martin Jr., the former youthful president of 
the New York Stock Exchange. The cumulative net earn- 
ings of the Bank, as of December 31, 1946, were approxi- 
mately $44 million. Of this amount, $12 million were 
earned during the last six months of 1946. The Bank has 
made it clear in each of its semi-annual reports that the 
reconstruction loans, although of an emergency nature, 
are made for specific purposes in accordance with its own 
established policies and in conformity with the over-all 
foreign financial policy of the United States. These loans 
are not lump-sum advances. Disbursements are made by 
the Bank only as purchases are paid for by the borrower, 
in accordance with the stated purposes of the loan. 

The International Bank is not an agency of the United 
States. It is a world organization, but its management 
is largely in the hands of U. S. citizens. Its president is 
John J. McCloy, former Assistant Secretary of War and 
the partner of a Wall Street law firm. Its vice-president 
and general manager is Robert L. Garner, a former vice- 
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president and treasurer of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York and a member of the Banking Board of the 
State of New York. Eugene R. Black, the executive direc- 
tor for the United States, was a vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank. The United States has paid in 
$635 million and is committed to pay up to a maximum 
of $2,540,000,000 additional, upon call from the Bank, 
to cover liabilities. Article III of the Articles of Agree: 
ment of the International Bank requires, among other 
things, that loans made by the Bank shall, except in 
special circumstances, be for the purpose of specific 
projects of reconstruction or development. 

It would seem to be loose talk to characterize the re- 
construction loans made by Export-Import Bank and the 
International Bank as squandering public funds. Loans 
made by either institution must be on a sound economic 
basis, with reasonable assurances of repayment. 

The loan made to the United Kingdom under the Anglo- 
American Financial Agreement was not made by either 
Export-Import Bank or the International Bank. It was 
specifically voted upon by the Congress and is admin- 
istered by the Treasury Department. It was more than a 
loan. It was also something like a commercial treaty. The 
free convertibility clause, which became operative early 
in July, is a condition which would not be found in a 
straight loan. It was this sort of thing which caused such 
heavy dollar-withdrawals under the credit. 

When we speak of foreign spending and complain that 
this country has already given away enough without 
anything to show for it, we should distinguish between 
the postwar loans and other non-loan spending, such as 
Lend-Lease and UNRRA. Would the American people be 
willing to support further financial aid to Europe if most 
of it were in the form of businesslike loans with a 
reasonable assurance of repayment? Perhaps so, if they 
were convinced that the twenty or thirty billion required 
over the next four or five years would be the end of it. 

(To be continued next week) 


Father Robert C. Hartnett, S.J.. who has been a guest 
editor of AMERICA during this summer of 1947, here con- 
cludes his trilogy of articles on religion and the American 

republic. He is Director of the Depart- 
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ment of Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 





In a previous article, “Religion and Secularism in 
American Democracy” (America, August 23, 1947), 
we challenged the assumption that the founders of our 
Republic ever meant to establish a democracy which 
would be entirely “neutral” towards religion. On the 
contrary, they publicly encouraged a religious spirit as 
the backbone of the public virtue called for in the 
experiment they were making of popular government. 
Our Presidents—notably President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
~-have kept this tradition alive. 

It is one thing, indeed. to avow that the religious 
spirit is the mainspring of national character, and quite 
another to suggest that religious institutions in the per- 


formance of their specifically religious functions should 
be supported by tax revenues. No one known to the 
writer makes the latter suggestion.~But opponents of 
Federal or State aid to non-governmental schools would 
rule out as unconstitutional any appropriations in aid 
of religious institutions in the performance of their 
secular and public-welfare functions, on the score that 
such aid gives support to religion indirectly. They talk 
as if, under our Constitution, religion were the great 
untouchable. It suits them to discriminate against chil- 
dren attending non-governmental schools by depriving 
them of free bus transportation. This violation of “the 
equal protection of the laws” causes no scruples. 
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The plain fact is that attendance at non-governmental 
schools fulfills the requirements of State laws compelling 
parents to send their children to school just as well 
as attendance at governmental schools. Why? Because 
non-governmental schools fulfill the function of educat- 
ing young citizens in conformity with the needs of 
citizenship just as well as governmental schools do. This 
essential identity of the two forms of education places 
both school systems in the same category as objects of 
public-welfare legislation. But people balk at extending to 
them the same Federal or State aid merely because some 
non-governmental schools also teach religion, and teach 
secular subjects under religious auspices. 

More than that, they predict that dire consequences 
will follow in the wake of policies which Congress has 
actually endorsed for many years without any “under- 
mining” of the “great American principle of separa- 
tion of Church and State.” For our national Legislature, 
as we pointed out in these pages (AMERICA, August 30), 
has provided for chaplaincies in the armed services, and 
has extended such public-welfare programs as the NYA, 
the GI Bill of Rights, the school lunch and reduced 
postal rates, in addition to tax exemption, to non- 
governmental schools and religious organizations. Con- 
gress saw no establishment of religion in these indirect 
benefits. 


THE First AMENDMENT 


At the time of the drafting of the Federal Constitution, 
the thirteen original States stood in various relationships 
to church establishments. In Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire the Congregationalist or Puritan Church re- 
mained as an established religion. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, New York and New Jersey had disestab- 
lished the Anglican Church during the war with England. 
In Virginia this change was accompanied by bitter 
sectarian strife. Only Maryland and South Carolina 
retained an Anglican establishment, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware had never had a state 
church. With disestablishment the order of the day, 
none of the framers of the Constitution saw any danger 
of a national establishment of religion. 

But the embers of religious contests were still warm 
in a few States, notably in Virginia. Enough anxiety 
was felt over the possible adoption of a national relig- 
ious establishment to spur Madison, a Virginian, to 
propose an explicit amendment prohibiting such a ma- 
neuver. Congress consequently proposed and the States 
ratified the following First Amendment: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ... ” 

The recorded debates in Congress reveal a great dis- 
inclination to amend the Constitution at such an early 
date. Madison himself explained his proposition in mild 
terms: 


Mr. Madison said he apprehended the meaning of 
the words to be, that Congress should not estab- 
lish a religion and enforce the legal observation of 
it by law, nor compel men to worship God in any 
manner contrary to their conscience. 
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The purpose of this Amendment seems obvious on its 
face: it was to prevent the new National Government 
from imposing on a people consisting predominantly ot 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian and Quaker religionists, 
respectively, any one religion, since such a religion would 
inevitably violate the beliefs of adherents of all other 
religions. 


THE STATE AND RELIGION 


We must notice that the prohibition was laid upon 
Congress. The States themselves remained as free as 
before to maintain their religious establishments or 
create new ones. The Supreme Court so interpreted the 
First Amendment as late as 1845 in the Permoli case. 
Since the days of the Civil War, Congress has imposed 
a Federal “compact” upon new States admitted to the 
Union, requiring them to guarantee religious freedom 
to their inhabitants. But Connecticut did not achieve 
full religious freedom until 1818, and Massachusetts 
retained its Congregational establishment until 1833. 
New Hampshire required the profession of Protestantism 
in teachers and officials, and in 1851 decisively de- 
feated amendments to the State constitution in favor 
of greater religious freedom. Neither in 1877, 1889, 
1902, 1912, or as late as 1918-1920, could a two-thirds 
popular majority be mustered to strike out “Protestant” 
in the State constitution. 

Beginning with the heavy influx of Irish and German 
Catholic immigrants into the United States about 1848, 
a new issue arose. Previously, Protestants had managed 
quite well in having the Protestant religion taught in the 
new-born public-school system which succeeded the 
older parochial-school system. But with the advent of 
Catholics this arrangement proved unsatisfactory. As 
this issue came to a head, the Protestants made a fateful 
choice. Rather than accede to Catholic demands for 
State support of Catholic schools, as the State was sup- 
porting the Protestant public-school system, they wiped 
religious instruction off the slate as a beneficiary of 
State aid. The public-school system more and more 
de-emphasized religion until it excluded it altogether. 

Alarmed at the prospect of having Catholic schools 
beneficiaries of State support, State after State wrote 
into its constitution a prohibition against the appropria- 
tion of tax revenue for schools under religious control. 
Wisconsin (1848), Michigan (1850), Indiana (1851), 
Massachusetts (1855), Oregon (1857) and Minnesota 
(1857) led the way. Between 1877 and 1912, twenty- 
six more States took such action. The impetus came 
from the spirit of Nativism, the Know-Nothing Move- 
ment, the A.P.A., and the Ku Klux Klan. 

For a generation or two the fear of “Popery” proved 
much stronger than Protestant zeal for religious in- 
struction. Accordingly, these constitutional provisions 
were interpreted very narrowly. But our generation has 
witnessed a new searching of hearts on the question 
of the complete exclusion of religion from the curricu- 
lum and the complete exclusion of students in non- 
governmental schools from the ever-increasing benefits 
extended to students in governmental schools. Besides 
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tax exemption, free bus transportation is permitted for 
gil school children in nineteen States, and free textbooks 
in secular subjects to all children in two States, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. State courts have upheld such policies 
as compatible with the restrictive provisions in their State 
constitutions. 


THE FouRTEENTH AMENDMENT 


But an altogether new constitutional issue has been 
introduced by virtue of the interpretation given the 
Fourteenth Amendment by the Federal Judiciary. 

The Fourteenth Amendment, adopted in 1868, was in- 
tended to prevent any State legislature from depriving 
“any person of life, liberty or property, without due 
process of law,” from abridging “the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States,” and from 
denying “to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” Negroes were supposed to find 
shelter under these protections, but they have been 
about the last to succeed in doing so. 

Since we are primarily interested in the judicial inter- 
pretation of the First Amendment as applied to public 
aid to children attending non-governmental schools, we 
now have to answer the question: How does the First 
Amendment enter into the Constitutional problem, since 
up to now the issue of State aid to non-governmental 
schools has been a matter for the States to decide within 
the framework of their own State constitutions? 

The answer is fairly simple. It will be noticed that 
in the Fourteenth Amendment the word “liberty” is not 
defined. But since 1923 the Supreme Court has inter- 
preted it as including all the freedoms of the First 
Amendment. 

This innovation in our constitutional system achieved 
by judicial interpretation has changed our Federal-State 
relationships. For freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of assembly and freedom of worship, 
which Congress was ordered to respect through the First 
Amendment, must now be respected in the very same 
way by State legislatures. Attempts to abridge these 
freedoms, as by State or local laws restricting the activi- 
ties of Jehovah’s Witnesses or labor unions (in picket- 
ing), have been struck down. 

Moreover, several members of the present Supreme 
Court have adopted another new rule of constitutional 
interpretation whereby these freedoms are given a “pre- 
ferred” position. They are more anxious to defend them 
than to defend the right of property under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

In this way a peculiar change has taken place. Pre- 
viously, only the States explicitly prohibited the use of 
public funds for sectarian purposes. As we have already 
noticed, the States have been liberalizing their restric- 
tions on State aid in the field of education. 

The Federal Constitution, up until 1923, was never 
invoked against the States in this field. But since then, 
by interpreting the word “liberty” in the Fourteenth 
Amendment as including the entire scope of the First 
Amendment, the Supreme Court has progressively hedged 
in State action by these Federal judicial standards. And 


at the same time the Federal standards have been tight- 
ened up judicially more and more. The result is that 
four of the nine members of the present Court aim at 
dismantling as unconstitutional even such meager assist- 
ance to the children attending non-governmental schools 
as the States have seen fit to extend in the form of bus 
transportation. The supporters of the Taft Federal-aid- 
for-education bill, which discriminates against non- 
governmental schools, are no doubt encouraged by this 
trend of the Court. 

But the illiberal interpretation of the First Amendment 
is placing the Court in diametric opposition to the fair- 
minded policy of Congress and the pro-religious tradi- 
tion of the Presidency, both of which have seen no 
reason to exclude religious institutions from _public- 
welfare programs merely because religion receives an 
indirect benefit from such programs. The Court is there- 
fore leaning towards a hostility to religion shown by 
neither State legislatures and courts nor the legislative 
and executive branches of our national Government. And 
this is the Court which has often announced that the 
judiciary should refrain from imposing its personal 
political philosophy upon our constitutional system, 
leaving to legislatures the determination of public policy 
which is not openly in conflict with constitutional limi- 
tations. 


Tue New Jersey Bus CAse 


Misgivings and uncertainties have arisen because of 
the opinions expressed in the crucial case of Everson v. 
Board of Education of Ewing Tp., decided on February 
10, 1947. 

According to a statute passed by the New Jersey State 
Legislature, district boards 
of education were empowered 
to arrange that parents of 
children attending any public 
schools and any “school 
other than a public school, 
except such school as is 
operated for profit in whole 
or in part,” should be reim- 
bursed for extraordinary transportation costs. Parents 
of children attending Catholic schools were thus reim- 
bursed. The Court of Errors and Appeals of the State of 
New Jersey ruled that this use of tax revenues did not 
contravene either the New Jersey State Constitution or 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Federal Constitution. 
A taxpayer, Everson, appealed this decision to the Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr. Justice Black upheld the decision of the Court of 
Errors and Appeals in an opinion in which Chief Jus- 
tice Vinson and Justices Douglas, Murphy and Reed con- 
curred, with Justices Jackson, Frankfurter, Rutledge and 
Burton dissenting. 

But Mr. Black’s opinion, obviously intended to be 
fair to Catholics, began by showing how opposed were 
Thomas Jefferson and James Madison, the sponsors of 
the First Amendment, to any form whatever of public 
assistance to religion. He declared that our Constitu- 
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tion required absolute neutrality as between believers 
and non-believers, and that any shadow of support for 
religion had to be avoided. Yet at the end he handed 
down the judgment that in the present case the State 
Legislature of New Jersey was within its jurisdiction 
in extending public-welfare legislation to children at- 
tending schools which fulfilled the State requirements. It 
was not public support of religion, though it was on the 
boundary line. 


ANALYSIS OF OPINION 


The basic view of the First Amendment advanced in 
this opinion, on which the dissenters came to an oppo- 
site conclusion, seems weak. It is that the Amendment 
should be interpreted according to the extreme animus 
of Jefferson and Madison against any public support 
of religion, however indirect, in Virginia. Madison did 
not adopt the First Amendment; he only proposed it 
to Congress. Congress proposed it to the States, and 
the State legislatures through ratification made it part 
of our fundamental law. If the Amendment is not clear 
on its face, its meaning should not be extracted from the 
writings of Jefferson and Madison but from the intent 
of those who made it law. No attempt was made to 
show what this intention was, and much less to adapt it 
to new educational conditions. 

Secondly, in neither the majority nor minority opin- 
ions was the public function of non-governmental schools 
placed in its proper legal perspective. The States compel 
attendance at school of all children between certain ages. 
Since the Oregon decision of 1925, it is certain that no 
State can require attendance at governmental schools. 
Attendance at other schools meeting State standards 
therefore fulfills the State requirement. Now any assist- 
ance given to such “other schools” is given purely and 
simply in view of the undeniable fact that they are satis- 
factorily performing a public educational function. Mr. 
Justice Jackson dissented because of the relationship of 
such schools to the Church. That is incidental. The rela- 
tionship on the basis of which public aid is granted is 
the relationship of such schools to the State. Do they 
or do they not afford the education to American citizens 
which the State has a right to require? If they do— 
and that they do is incontestable, since every State 
considers them as fulfilling the law requiring school 
attendance—then they are fulfilling a public function. 
This is the one and only reason why any State legislature 
ever places them in the same category with governmental 
schools. This is the essential fact. That schools are 
church-related in no wise affects it. 

If the courts keep this fact before them and do not 
lose their way in the tanglewood of ideologies, subjective 
attitudes, and .an entirely excessive alarm lest religion 
should in any remote way reap a benefit from un- 
discriminatory policies, the door will remain open for 
legislatures to determine in democratic fashion how the 
American people think non-governmental schools should 
be treated in view of the public service they render. 
li the Courts fail to do this, they will destroy national 
and State policies of long standing. 
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Stuttgart 
and the Ruhr 


A year has passed since Secretary Byrnes delivered his 
memorable address at Stuttgart (Sept. 6, 1946), in which 
he outlined the broad principle that Germany’s economy 
could not be nailed down to the rigid lines set by the 
Allies immediately after the cessation of hostilities; that 
a new level for Germany’s industries would have to be 
allowed, and that Russia’s impossible reparations de. 
mands would need to be modified. This period has been 
marked by the most terrible winter that Germany, and 
all of Europe with it, could well experience in human 
misery and mental uncertainty. And the world has been 
waiting expectantly to see how or when the ideas ex. 
pressed by Mr. Byrnes would begin to be put into effect. 

The decision announced jointly on August 28, 1947 
by the U. S. Departments of State and War implements 
the Stuttgart declaration. A revised level of industry for 
the American and British zones of Germany is an- 
nounced, through an agreement signed by the United 
States and Great Britain in Berlin. The plan was ap. 
proved by the two governments after consultations in 
London with representatives of the French Government. 

Roughly speaking, it proposes the doubling of Ger- 
many’s industrial production, with an increase of fifteen 
per cent over 1936 in exports from the bi-zonal area, 
and an increase in the German standard of living to 
approximately seventy-five per cent of that prevailing in 
1936. 

The old plan, it is explained, provided for sharp cuts 
in production capacities in the so-called reparations in- 
dustries: metals, machinery and chemicals. These, under 
the revised plan, will be placed at levels averaging about 
five or ten per cent less than in 1936. And the bi-zonal 
area (British and American) has already an increase of 
at least six million more population than in 1936. 

The aim of the plan, it is further explained, is to make 
the “bi-zone” self-sustaining; likewise to contribute by 
exports to the recovery of Europe. It is not a production 
program. Production in the future, as in the past, will 
be primarily conditioned by the availability in Germany 
of fuel, power, raw materials and other well-known con- 
ditions. 

The grim fact about this decision is that it results 
from the utter inability of Germany to function normally, 
in its present divided situation. Cut off by Russia from 
the agricultural east, Germany’s western region can exist 
only through some kind of exports; and, to export steel, 
production must be raised to the minimum provided for 
in the plan—10.7 million tons per annum. The difficulties 
in the way of the program are innumerable: such as the 
cost of feeding and supplying the Germans in the com- 
bined zones; the still deficient coal production; shortages 
in transportation; lack of housing; and bitter resentment 
against the export of coal from the Ruhr; as well as a 
lowering German morale. And the desperate food siiua- 
tion is crucial in the Ruhr, itself the crucial area for 
Europe’s economy. 
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Any plan for raising the Ruhr’s production, and the 


German level of living, sends out roots into every phase 
of Europe’s economy. In eastern Europe, communist 


propaganda is busy whipping up Polish national senti- © 


ment against the “fact that the Anglo-Saxons are now 
betting on the Germans and their reconstruction.” The 
Dutch and the Belgians complain that British-controlled 
Hamburg and Bremen are taking the lead over Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp as ports of export. French anxieties 
over the new directives need no explanation, for France 
is justifiably fearful: first, for its own reviving export 
industry, for which the French desperately need German 
coke and coal; then, over the rebirth of Germany’s war 
potential. 

Nevertheless French positions, as officially declared, 
are somewhat modified. The French will agree to the rise 
in steel production; but their main hesitance, their offi- 
cials declare, is in connection with the rate of increase. 
Germany’s new steel quota is not to be produced so 
rapidly as to deprive other countries of the possibility of 
revival. And ironclad guarantees of future security, of a 
political nature, must be maintained, and the Ruhr kept 
under some form of international control. 

One of the most difficult elements in the picture is 
that of the degree to which the Germans themselves 
should be made responsible for the functioning of the 
production plan. This was the subject of the report sub- 
mitted on September 10 by ihe two governments, British 
and American. According to their recommendation, re- 
sponsibility for production in the Ruhr region is to be 
in German hands, under Anglo-American control. 

History is rarely palatable for most people and it is 
easy for a people to drift into a complete forgetfulness 
of the war and its relevancy to the present situation. 
But the war and its lessons cannot be just wiped off the 
record, while on the other hand it is the future the people 
must live for. 

Even though the level-of-industry plan, sired of war 
and born in confusion, is said to be nicknamed “Oper- 
tion Gloom,” there are still a couple of features which 
lend encouragement. 

It means that finally the Western Powers have captured 
the initiative in proposing to Germany some hope of her 
own rehabilitation—an initiative which was seized by 
Russia in 1945. It is an integral part of one great whole, 
of the Truman doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 

And the very fact that western Germany is now driven 
to seek its salvation through imports and exports with 
the rest of the world is an added lesson that political 
decisions must, in the present world, consider basic eco- 
nomic—or rather, human—realities. 

The Ruhr question simply cannot be solved on the 
basis of sheer egotism, whether of nations or of private 
corporations. Europe’s capital “sore spot” brings the 
whole matter of the Marshall Plan and America’s part 
in its fulfillment to an immediate and practical head. The 
final, perhaps irrevocable, decisions are to be made by 
the Foreign Ministers’ conference in November. It is well 
that the real issues are already laid upon the table. 

Joun La FARGE 


Frankfurt report 
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krankiurt, September 8 (by wireless) —The Army, 
particularly the Air arm, is rightly proud of its German 
Youth Activities program. Popular opinion seldom gives 
the Army much credit for constructive ideas and, when 
something like GYA comes along to make an exception, 
the Army ought to be congratulated and encouraged 
to go and do likewise in other fields as well. The im- 
mediate objective of the GYA program, according to 
a directive of October 5 last year, is “reducing juve-. 
nile delinquency in the U. S. Zone.” The long-range 
objective is “demonstrating and teaching democratic 
concepts.” The Army, however, does not conduct a high- 
powered youth organization of its own. As one Air Force 
bulletin stated recently: “The most we can hope to accom- 
plish is to help the Germans work out their own salva- 
tion.” For some reason the Air Forces have taken up 
the GYA program with more zeal than other units. 

Today there are seventy-four full-time officers, enlisted 
men and civilians engaged in GYA work. Many Air 
Force men and their wives spend their free time with 
the German youth. Among the projects they are most 
proud of are the mobile library units, seven in all, 
through which eighteen thousand books donated by char- 
itable Swiss agencies are made available to the book- 
hungry youth of Germany. Contrary to the general im- 
pression at home, the GYA program is not all games and 
chewing-gum. Discussion clubs are encouraged to study 
democratic institutions—and not without fruit. Catholic 
reaction to the GYA program is mixed. One parish 
priest denounced the GYA from the pulpit and forbade 
children of his parish to attend the events; yet elsewhere 
youth officers complained to their bishop that the Army 
was ignoring them. Air Force GYA officers say their 
program is meant to assist existing youth organizations 
by providing transportation to camps and meeting places, 
by facilitating acquisition of food for youth congresses, 
and even by providing means to get out youth publica- 
tions. The fact of the matter appears to be that the 
Catholic youth organizations of the Bund Deutscher 
Katholischer Jugend, with 750,000 members in the three 
Western zones, are jealous of their independence. It is 
not surprising that here in Frankfurt the Catholic Youth 
Organization, numbering six thousand members, as 
against four hundred for Communist youth, is rather 
reluctant to jeopardize its independence by contact with 
the unknown policies of the GYA officers, whose liaison 
efforts have not been very thorough. But the Army’s 
German Youth Activities program is one of the good 
things we are performing in the Zone and does a lot to 
raise America in the esteem of German youth and their 
parents. Not all GI’s center their lives around the Bahn- 
hof and its offerings. 

Latest OMGUS statistics give 904,423 as the total mem- 
bership of all youth organizations in the U. S. zone, in- 
cluding 242,284 Catholics and 151,640 Protestants. Army 
GYA officers have directed that priority be given these 
organizations, not to upset competing units. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Side reading 
on the great books 





Harold C. Gardiner 





Since my brief article, “What about great books 
courses?” (AMERICA, June 28, pp. 353-354), four reac- 
tions succeeded in engendering in me an idea. Let me 
tell you first of all what the idea is, and then go back to 
discuss the four reactions. 

The idea is this:—and I hope you will feel, as I do, 
that it is a practical one. The great books courses, as 
planned by the Great Books Foundation, are bound to 
attract an ever-widening audience. It was announced by 
the Foundation that last autumn over 20,000 people took 
the courses; it is estimated that 15 million Americans 
are of a caliber to profit by them. It follows, then, that 
a great number of Catholics are going to be attracted by 
the courses; I hope they will be, for this is the kind of 
cultural movement from which we ought not hold aloof, 
but enter wholeheartedly—for what we can get from the 
courses, assuredly, but also from what we can contribute 
to them. 

However, Catholics who attend these courses are, quite 
naturally, going to run into some difficulties. These, or 
some of them, will be pointed out later when I discuss 
the observations occasioned by my original article. Now, 
if there are difficulties ahead, why not forearm Catholics 
who will participate in the courses? The first thought 
that arose was to print the yearly lists of great books to 
be discussed under the Foundation plans and to parallel 
these lists with suggested books that might be corrective 
(if needed) or, at least, supplemental reading. If, for 
example, St. Thomas More’s Utopia were one of the great 
books, it would be suggested that R. W. Chambers’ classic 
biography ought certainly be read as a preparation for 
intelligent discussion. 

However, that idea I soon abandoned, for it adds to 
what is already a practical difficulty in these great books 
courses—the problem of getting the books under discus- 
sion actually read, let alone commentaries, even the most 
illuminating, on them. 

Instead of that, why should not AMERICA provide in 
its columns a series of concise articles on the individual 
books to be discussed? I canvassed a panel of. experts, 
and I am happy to announce that every one of them was 
most willing and eager to contribute his particular com- 
petence toward the plan. 

What is the purpose of our series? No one of the 
experts would proclaim his own personal infallibility—of 
that I am sure. But in every one of the great books under 
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discussion there is a central core of thought, a theme, an 
essence, which must be laid bare in any intelligent dis. 
cussion. If it is not discussed, the book will not be dis. 
cussed. Moreover, many such an essence has a direct 
bearing on matters of high personal consequence—some 
aspect of private morality or social justice is often the 
theme, and on that it is imperative that the discussants 
have first of all clear perceptions and, further, arrive at 
sound conclusions. Each of the articles, therefore, will 
aim primarily at a clear exposition of what is the actual 
nub of the book: what is the topic sentence of the book, 
as it were; what is the author talking about; what is the 
problem he poses? 

Further, each article will try to progress beyond that 
to suggest an answer, not in the sense of imposing an 
authoritarian solution, but in the sense of indicating to 
what end a logical and objective discussion ought to tend. 

With such an article read and digested, and with its 
suggestions in mind as guide-posts, we hope that Cath- 
olics may cooperate in the great books discussions more 
intelligently, more helpfully and, by their participation, 
help lift the discussions above a level of indirection and 
inconclusiveness which is an inherent plague to such 
modes of learning. 

I realize fully that this preliminary help America 
wishes to give will not be welcomed in some quarters. 
Some proponents of the great books courses will protest 
that this is the very thing the genius of the courses seeks 
to avoid—those who read our series of articles will come 
to the discussions with some ideas already formed or at 
least shaping up, while the ideal of the discussions is, 
objectors will claim, that ideas be formed only after the 
“democratic” give and take of talking things over. Well, 
I suppose that is a fundamental divergence of opinion 
that will never be bridged; I would only like to remark 
that if the opinion-after-discussion-only school is entirely 
correct, then the great books ought not even be read 
privately; they ought to be read in common before their 
common discussion, for even in a cursory private reading 
any normal reader begins to have opinions of his own. 
In any case, the discussant will come to the meeting with 
some preconceived (prior, that is, to the discussion) 
ideas; if so, what is wrong with having those ideas based 
of someone’s solid scholarship, rather than on perhaps 
unconscious prejudice? 

So much for the idea behind the forthcoming series. 
Let me tell you now the developments that suggested it. 

First of all, there is, in the whole conception of the 
Great Books Foundation, not a little confusion of direc- 
tion and, worse, of ultimate purpose. The first trouble is 
not overwhelming, perhaps; it is lamentable, in a project 
of such potential promise to the well-being of American 
culture, that the goal has not been clearly thought out. 
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The confusion of direction is indicated by a corre- 
spondent who writes me as follows: 

I was up in Chicago the other day and had a couple 

of good talks with the men who run the Great Books 

Foundation. Incidentally, they had read and digested 

the remarks in AMERICA and, what is more, admitted 

their validity. They also said . . . that they start all 

their courses with the statement that there is such a 

thing as objective truth, that it can be arrived at, 

that some of the books reach it and some do not. 

But even though they (the leaders) know what is 

right and what is wrong, they will not reveal it to 

the people taking the course. Their reason is that in 

this way they stultify thought and that, if they were 

dictatorial (awful word) in their philosophical think- 

ing, they would be accused of being special pleaders 

for Adler’s brand of scholastic philosophy. It doesn’t 

make too much sense, but that’s what they say. 
Another correspondent objected to the June AMERICA 
article, among other reasons, because it suggested that 
discussion leaders, like other teachers (for they are ac- 
tually teachers, no matter what you call them), have the 
duty of teaching the truth. Says my correspondent: 

We don’t attempt to “teach” him “truth.” We can’t. 

And neither can anyone, for truth is conformity 

between the mind and the object, and no one can 

teach conformity. That can only be imposed upon 
the mind by the object or by authority—and in these 
matters it is better done by the former. The best we 
or anyone else can do is to supply the tools and pre- 
pare the conditions whereby the student himself can 
bring about this conformity between his mind and 
the object. 
This correspondent does not identify his position in the 
Great Books Foundation, but he speaks as one of some 
authority. It is disturbing, accordingly, to find such con- 
fusion of thought on a fundamental question. For truth 
can be taught, precisely as the truth of things, the ob- 
jective truth, the ontological order, is clearly revealed to 
the questing mind. Once that mind sees the objective 
thing clearly, unclouded by prejudice or passion, the 
natural bent of the human mind is to assent. What can- 
not be taught is the capacity of the mind to conform; 
my correspondent, in saying flatly that truth cannot be 
taught, is confusing the ontological order with the logical 
and, in the logical order, capacity with exercise. 

More disturbing, however, than this confusion of 
means, is the nebulousness of the goal which the guiding 
spirits of the Great Books Foundation, the leaders of this 
vast mass-movement toward culture, set before them. It 
will obviously not be possible to delinate fully the proper 
goals of a liberal education in the narrow confines of 
this and a succeeding article. After all, books and libra- 
ries have been written on the subject. I do think, how- 
ever, that some reflections are called for by the very 
statements which outline the objectives of the course. 

Most of these statements are contained in the vade 
mecum of those who will be trained to lead the discus- 
sion groups. It is the Manual for Discussion Leaders, by 
Mortimer J. Adler, subtitled a “Preliminary Draft for 
use in Great Books Community Groups.” In the Intro- 
duction Mr. Adler has a very neat summary of the pur- 
poses of the courses. “Great books community groups 
are formed,“ he states: 


. . . for the purpose of carrying on adult liberal 
education. . . . Liberal education can be defined most 
simply as the education of man as man. . . . This 
definition, first of all, excludes physical education in 
the broadest sense of that term—the education of 
man as an animal. . . . The definition, in the second 
place, excludes religious education—the education of 
man as a spiritual being. . . . Thirdly, the definition 
implies that liberal education has little to do with 


[vocational or professional training]. . . . Liberal 
education has to do with the development of man in 
his distinctively human dimension. . . . Since every 


man is both an individual and a member of society, 

his education as a man must include these two 

aspects of his nature. . . . That is to say, liberal 

education ends at producing, first, the good man, 

and, second, the good citizen. 
Here, verily, is a mystery. Mr. Adler and the hundreds 
who will use his handbook essay to educate man as man, 
and then proceed to exclude (not merely to prescind 
from) two aspects of man’s nature that are essential to 
man, and to a study of him as man. 
For man is an animal ra- 
tionale and, if he is to be 
educated as man, both as- 
pects of his nature need edu- 
cation. It is quite true that 
there is an ‘‘education’’ 
which would train man mere- 
ly as an animal; but there 
is also possible an education 
—and it is not only possible, but necessary—which ration- 
ally trains the animal part of man. It is necessary, be- 
cause otherwise man is educated as though he were 
pure intellect and will, which he is not. Liberal educa- 
tion, then, though by its charter it cannot educate man 
as an animal, cannot ignore the animal aspects of 
man, in so far as they fall under the supremacy of the 
reason. What else is the idea of temperance, for example, 
concerned with, if not with man’s specifically human 
(reason and will) activity in the proper control of 
(among other things) his animal instincts and passions? 

This point, however, while indicative of confusion as 
to aims, may be conceded as minor. But what when we 
hear that the education of man as man excludes religious 
education? For Mr. Adler must (I hope) realize the 
absolute truth of the tenet in philosophy which asserts 
that man is essentially a being with relationships to self, 
to others and to his first cause, God. We may waive for 
the time being any discussion of whether man as man is 
a being who has essential relationships to a revealed God 
(and to the whole sweep of supernatural religion) ; but 
there can be no doubt that the study of man as man must 
necessarily include at lzast his relationship to natural 
religion. If man as man is not related to a whence and a 
whither, 1 am not studying him as man but merely as a 
casual piece of flotsam on a mere tidal sequence of 
events. 

All the more astonishing it is to have Mr. Adler go on 
from these dubious premises to the surprising conclusion 
that, having dropped man’s animal activities and reli- 
gious aspirations, this shadowy creature is to be edu- 
cated to good citizenship. Certainly Mr. Adler must know 
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that both individual and social virtues postulate a norm, 
a law; a law means a lawgiver, and I am right back at 
the question which the Great Books Foundation excludes: 
have I an individual and/or a social obligation to obey 
laws of conduct? Whose laws are they? Can it be that 
God is creeping back into the courses whose charter has 
somewhat pontifically excluded Him? 

How have the siren voices of such confused purposes 
lured educators of high caliber, some of them, indeed, 
men well versed in scholastic philosophy? It may be a 
hardy statement to make, but I am convinced that, per- 
haps all unconsciously, the virus of secularism is at the 
root of such educational thinking. It is a secularized 
liberal education that is being held up as the goal of the 
great books courses. It is not even a hardy pagan liberal 
education—the old ideal of mens sana in corpore sano. 
The corpus sanum is too, too animal—away with it. Nor 
is it a Christian liberal education; religion is no part of 
man; it’s only a veneer and man can be totally human 
without it, perhaps even more human. 

This frigid atmosphere of secularism, which, if I read 
the manifestos properly, invests the very inauguration of 
the Great Books Foundation, actually does find its way 
into the discussion groups. But this further aspect is 
something I shall treat next week. For the present, and 
in ending, let me say that this is not a bit of special 
Papist pleading. When I say that man’s highest possible 
human activities—namely, the examination by his in- 
tellect of his relationship to God, and the execution of 
those activities by his will (and, under his will, by his 
poor animal body)—are preeminently his activities as 
man, I am not wooing anybody Romeward. I am simply 
saying that the objective truth about man is that he is 
essentially a religious being, because he is essentially a 
creature. 

It’s rather puzzling that Mr. Adler and many trained 
by him and his writings on the great books should think 
otherwise. For many, indeed, of the great books we are 
urged to read toward gaining a truly liberal education 
speak out unmistakably and even gloriously to the effect 
that man as man can only be liberally educated when he 
is liber, free—and the only true freedom man can have 


is the freedom of the children of God. 


The dark night 


“Oh, friend, what waked us from our sleep?” 
“The silence of One who watch does keep.” 


So asked of bird the tiny worm, 
Who from the tree did answer him. 


Said he: “I feel upon this clod 
The mighty fall of a drop of blood.” 


Then worm recoiled in very dread, 
Then hid the gentle dove her head. 


“Think you this be the Son of God 


Prostrate here on the lowly sod?” 


Prophetic from her branch the dove: 
“No one but He could feel such love.” 
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Dark the trees and dark the Garden; 
Dark His soul who bears our burden. 


Trembling, they hear Him, worm and bird, 
A first, a second time, a third: 


“Not my will but thine be done.” 
Thus He prays, and Heaven is won. 


The worm through grasses nearer weaves, 
The dove looks down through mask of leaves: 


“He is so sad, He is so fair, 
Let us from sound or stir forbear; 


And silent more than stone or leaf, 
Watch we, the while He bears His grief.” 
DorotHy DONNELLY 


The eternal traveler 
Twice time again I’ve kissed Iniquity, 
Dipped toast with Dishonor and goblets clinked 
With the sodden, whiskey-warped adultress, 
Held hands, at her assumed demurrals winked. 
Morning has watched me tug Deceit’s doorpull; 
My hat I’ve touched to Greed, rode halfway home 
With Roguery, exchanged quick nods with Lust; 
Helped Usury upstairs, loaned Pride my comb, 
Held café doors ajar for Jealousy; 
Lechery and I have dined, Spite with us; 
Hate made a foursome; homeward bound, Malice 
Has hailed us from a doubledecker bus. 


That season Pity, arrested by the cops, 

With Mercy was booked for brewing street frays; 
Faith and Truth were each called accomplice and 
All were sentenced to serve out ninety days. 
Word has it Charity skipped town that night, 
Forfeiting all bail; neighbors saw her move 

Her menage to the woods—she bleached her hair, 
Wed a plumber and thrives on married love. 
Poor Chastity has sunk to scraping floors, 

And Honor peddles cures for bunioned feet, 
While Virtue, bleary-eyed, in rags was seen 

Last hawking laces down a windless street. 


But night, nor want of night, may not suborn, 

Nor frolics lull, nor songs to saints excise 

The timeless traveler his suspect rounds 

From shore to lake to lair of man, surprise 

His strategy, sin his sign, wickedness 

His wealth as, grip in hand, collar upturned, 

Or in his primal fearsomeness arraigned, 

He treads his stopless run. No wastes are spurned; 

Unawed by waterway or cove, he hikes 

Groundswell and badland, gamekeep and purlieu; 

Him I’ve many times succored, on his path 

Sustained. And so have you. And so have you. 
JosepH Witti1AM MEAGHER 
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Tool for leadership 





THE UNITED STATES 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS, 1945-47 





By John C. Campbell. Harper. 480p. $5 


Historians are happy to welcome the 
reappearance of an old friend, the an- 
nual survey inaugurated by the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations back in 1931 
and continued without interruption 
through 1940. The years from 1940-45 
are to be covered by a detailed study 
now in preparation under the direction 
of William L. Langer of Harvard and 
the Department of State. Dr. Campbell’s 
volume makes no attempt to treat those 
years except where some explanation is 
necessary. What he has undertaken to 
accomplish is a survey of events from 
the end of the war until the spring of 
1947, which have presented the Ameri- 
can people with a series of challenges 
seldom faced by any people in such a 
short space of time. 

Among these significant events are 
to be found the establishment of the 
United Nations; the acceptance of the 
heavy burdens presented this country 
by both Europe and Asia; the battle to 
establish peace treaties with the former 
enemy countries and the equally diffi- 
cult task of preserving a balance among 
the victors; and the bitter controversy 
over the atomic bomb. For good meas- 
ure, developments in every corner of 
the globe are discussed objectively, 
and the history of Russo-American re- 
lations is keenly analyzed. 

The fact that a reading of these pages 
may make for an attitude of despair on 
the part of those who lack patience and 
confidence in the providence of God 
ought to act as a stimulus to those who 
possess these virtues. As John Foster 
Dulles says in an introduction to this 
volume, there is all the more reason 


... for a careful study of the re- 
sultant problem in order that we 
shall find internationally a way of 
life whereby differences of belief 
and practice may exist without 
those differences leading to vio- 
lence. Many national societies have 
found such a way and there is noth- 
ing which makes it inherently im- 
possible to find such a way inter- 
nationally. That is the great prob- 
lem of the future. Those who wish 
to help solve it ought, first of all, 
to acquaint themselves with what 
has actually happened in world 
affairs during the past two years. 


Admittedly, we are still too close to 
most of the events recorded here to 
possess sufficient perspective. Yet, as 
Walter Lippmann pointed out in the 
introduction to the first volume of this 
series, there is a point at which events 
have not yet slipped into the area of 
the distant past but have nonetheless 
moved out of the vision of today. This, 
then, is the value of such a survey to 
students of the immediate past. Its 
value is likewise great to future his- 
torians who will attempt to discover 
what this generation thought of events 
unfolding before its eyes. There is still 
much to be gained from such a series 
as The Annual Register, begun by Ed- 
mund Burke in the eighteenth century, 
to cite but one example. 

The obvious weakness in such an 
undertaking, in addition to the one 
mentioned above, is the problem of 





selection. What one may feel was a 
most pregnant incident may either be 
glossed over or completely neglected 
by the authors of surveys. Dr. Campbell 
is quite conscious of this and calls at- 
tention to it in his preface. His defense 
is the straightforward assertion that his 
“purpose has been to cover, in a con- 
nected and readable narrative, as much 
as can be crowded into a book of this 
size.” Hence, if you are a specialist in 
some phase of world affairs, you may 
find that your subject has been given 
summary treatment. 

For handy reference this volume is 
indeed valuable. Its directness and 
factual handling of material is com- 
mendable. The central theme, although 
Campbell disclaims any, is quite pat- 
ently Russo-American relations. No 
solution to this problem is offered, since 
such is not the province of a survey 
which seeks merely to record facts. 
That it does shed considerable light on 
the problem, however, is one of its 
numerous merits. 

The general reader will find the book 
readable and useful. The student will 





appreciate its critical bibliography and 
its chronology of events. The maps are 
few but adequate, and the index rounds 
out its helpful aids. In conclusion, it 
might be said that this latest member 
of a famous series will compare quite 
favorably with its illustrious predeces- 
sors. Tuomas H. D. MaHoney 


British bard on Roman 





HORACE: A PORTRAIT 





By Alfred Noyes. Sheed & Ward. 292p. 
$3.50 


No one who can read Latin, or ever 
could, will fail to be delighted by this 
book, the first in a series of the Great 
Writers of the World. The choice by the 
publishers, of Horace and Noyes, is a 
happy augury for the success of the 
subsequent volumes and they have 
wisely chosen the method of allowing 
the man to speak for himself through 
copious quotations. The views of critics 
are useless unless the reader has been 
brought to a knowledge of the actual 
literature, and here one is exposed to 
much of the best of the poet of the 
Sabine Farm. 

All the details of the daily life of 
Rome as mirrored in the poems of 
Horace are here marshaled with a 
view to presenting an attractive, if oc- 
casionally over-enthusiastic picture of 
the man. 

Horace is here shown to have 
been deeply grateful for the friendship 
of Maecenas and the generosity which 
made him financially independent dur- 
ing his mature and (artistically) more 
fruitful years. Yet he never became the 
“creature” of the imperial advisor. 
Maecenas, Augustus and the world, 
then as ever since, must take Horace 
as he is—jealous of his privacy and 
ease, wedded to his art, devoted to his 
friends and objective in his judgment 
of men and movements. 

Horace would be the first to admit 
that he loved the ease and independence 
of his rustic life, but he was surely jok- 
ing when he referred to himself as “a 
sleek hog from the sty of Epicurus.” 
(Incidentally, the character of Epicu- 
rus, a very mortified old fellow, receives 
a welcome justification.) There is little 
stress here on the “eat, drink and be 
merry” theme, and Horace is seen 
rather as the profoundly serious thinker 
on government, religion, morals and 
human nature, imperishably expressing 
the melancholy views of a pagan 
“suckled in a creed outworn,” but har- 
boring the hope that his ideals and his 
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You'll smile, you'll chuckle, you'll 
laugh until the tears come with 
this wise and witty collection of 
after dinner speeches by Father 
Gannon, President of Fordham 
University. Here are twenty-one 
brilliant selections each reflecting 
the charm and humor, the sound, 
traditional thinking of the man 
whose warm geniality has made 
him internationally celebrated as 
a great speaker. 


ROBERT I. GANNON 


“His eloquence has the rhythm 
and melody of the Irish orators of 
old.,—New York World Telegram 
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values were, as well as his fame, more 
lasting than bronze. More skeptical 
critics will perhaps offer some reserva- 
tions on the author’s views as to 
Horace’s complete consistency and sin- 
cerity but, on the whole, Noyes is very 
persuasive. 

By far the most valuable element in 
the book is the perceptive analysis of 
Horatian artistry. It is true that the 
textual experts have often shown a 
lack of appreciation of the ways of 
poets and the impulses that urged them 
to write. But Noyes, as a poet, is ad- 
mirably equipped to sound the depths 
of Horace’s poetical genius, since he 
knows the labor and torture of striving 
for the perfect phrase and the arduous 
discipline of trying to fit a vision of the 
infinite into the fragile frame of words 
and verse. 

The penetrating wisdom of Horatian 
phrases that have been watchwords for 
countless men of all generations are 
shown to have been the result of pains- 
taking care, exquisite refinement of 
thought and sedulous polishing of ex- 
pression. In the Diffugere nives he 
finds “one of the most beautiful poems 
in all literature.” Thinking, no doubt, 
of the magnificent version of Housman, 
Noyes hesitates to give a translation of 
more than the opening lines of this 
poem, but these are the best of the 
many that he attempted throughout the 
book. It is seldom that classical meters 
are happily turned into English verse 
but, in this case, the lyrical pulse of 
the original is transmuted into true 
poetry that more than merely rivals 
the corresponding lines of A. E. Hous- 
man: 

Fled in defeat are the snows, and 
the grass grows green on the 
hillside. 

Green grow the leaves on the tree. 

Earth in her orbit turns, and the 
river that flooded the plough- 
land 

Sinks, and flows on to the sea. 


Noyes has a mild disdain for the in- 
tricacies of scholarly source-hunting 
which, in all fairness, is exaggerated; 
but he has done a distinct service in 
revealing the artistic technique by 
which Horace makes a point all the 
more surely, by seeming to laugh at 
himself for being so serious. Horace 
has ever been a sore trial to some of 
those devotees who come to him with 
more learning than humor. However, 
the fact that Noyes had to work so 
hard to justify- Horace is sure proof of 
the ultimate intangibility of his genius. 
Here, as ever, it is true that a man’s 
reaction to Horace is a fair index of 
his own soul. Epwin A. QuaIn 
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“Saints” of the Bible State 





THE PURITAN OLIGARCHY 





By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbakey 
Scribners. 359p. $5 


This third of three volumes under the 
general title, The Founding of Ameri. 
can Civilization, is a scholarly, detailed 
account of the early Puritan “Bible 
State” which even today a good many 
Americans badly misinterpret. 

Professor Wertenbaker, God be 
praised, is no narrow economic deter. 
minist. He is aware that men’s motives 
are mixed and that, though some 
Englishmen made the long, hazardous 
journey to Massachusetts lured by the 
prospect of wealth or driven by poy. 
erty, the main motive was religious. His 
first chapter, indeed, is a sketch of the 
cultural and economic conditions under 
which our Puritan forebears lived in 
England and the religious atmosphere 
to escape from which they set sail to 
found God’s Kingdom in the New 
World. The rest of the book concerns 
the rise and fall of the Puritan dicta. 
torship. 

The zeal and fanaticism of these 
early Congregationalists, their certainty 
that their particular heresy was God’s 
truth and that their way of life was the 
only Christian way, their hatred of 
Anglicans, Quakers and Baptists, their 
intense bibliolatry, their contempt for 
democracy, their insistence on the prac- 
tical identity of Church and State—all 
these, thoroughly documented, make 
for illuminating reading. 

This society of God’s “saints,” of 
John Calvin’s “elect,” flourished in the 
wilderness for half a century or so, be- 
cause it was far from England, because 
England was having her own troubles 
and because heretics from the Congre- 
gationalists’ true and only interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word were rare for a 
while. 

The author remains coolly objective, 
as a historian should, and does not 
labor the irony of a situation in which 
heretics from a heresy persecute, beat, 
mutilate and hang Protestants who dis 
agree with them. He did not particu 
larly intend it, perhaps, but he could 
hardly have written a more crushing 
indictment of private judgment, of the 
notion that people ought to interpret 
the Bible to suit themselves. To the 
Congregationalists a priesthood was 
anathema, but when the Quakers de 
cided that the Congregational ministers 
stood in the way of the individual's 
direct communication with the Al 
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mighty, tney were vilified as blasphem- 
ers and instruments of the devil. 

It would be unfair, however, not to 
emphasize the superb courage of all 
these groups. Individuals among them 
risked terrifying dangers and even died 
martyrs’ deaths, and died serenely, for 
what they believed was God’s truth. 
The Catholic reader can only wonder 
at the superb heroism displayed by 
many of these dissenters from heresies. 

There are chapters on the literature 
and architecture and music of the Puri- 
tans. There is a thorough exploration 
of their controversies, not only of their 
civil struggles against the mother coun- 
try, but also of their theological and 
political conflicts with the “liberals in 
their midst” and with other Protestant 
groups. 

One of the worst aspects of the Bible 
State, the witch-hunting episode, is in- 
cluded, of course, and the penultimate 
chapter, The Elect Lose the Fasces, in- 
dicates its content by the title. The 
Monarchy was restored in England, and 
Massachusetts was ruled by a Royal 
Governor. 

In his short Conclusion, Professor 
Wertenbaker assures us that Puritan- 
ism found its truest expression in New 
England: . . The founders of the 
Massachusetts Bible State confidently 
expected it to endure forever. To them 
it was no social and religious experi- 
ment, but the carrying out of God’s 
commands.” In a few decades, however, 
the ministers were bewailing its “de- 
cay.” 

He emphasizes the fact that American 
democracy was born in England, not 
New England, and dismisses the erro- 
neous but persistent assumption that 
the Puritans wanted religious freedom. 
He credits them, however, with keeping 
alive the spirit of learning and scholar- 
ship and with their share in shaping 
America. They made noble contribu- 
tions—“But most of the contributions 
were made after the fall of the Puritan 
Oligarchy. . . .” 

Professor Wertenbaker’s book is rich 
in new insights for any reader. The 
professional historian must read it. 

Husert N. Hart 





AMERICA IN OUR TIME, 1896-1946 





By Dwight Lowell Dumond. Holt. 715p. 
$4.75 


From the viewpoint of the community 
at large, the United States did not pre- 
sent an encouraging picture in 1900: 
agricultural areas were depressed; ten- 
sions over minorities were becoming 


acute; labor was subjected to unjust 
restraints; and the alliance of industry 
and finance with government seemed to 
guarantee the status quo. But a desire 
for reform was rising—a liberal cur- 
rent, fundamentally Jeffersonian in its 
regard for the individual, in its human- 
itarianism and tolerance. The trend first 
made its influence felt in politics dur- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion, and has since directed America 
and—in view of our contribution to 
both the ideals and the favorable out- 
come of the recent war—the world, 
with more or less consistency and con- 
siderable success, toward the goals of 


security, justice and happiness. Such 
could be said to be the theme of the 
compact but substantial account of 
twentieth-century American history 
which Professor Dumond sets forth in 
this revision of his Roosevelt to Roose- 
velt. 

The author has chronicled legisla- 
tive and executive activity, significant 
decisions of the courts, popular pres- 
sures and reactions of the last fifty 
years; and has linked them as a rule 
with sound, sometimes stimulating, se- - 
cial and economic interpretations. Thus 
he underlines the short-sightedness of 
Republican tariff policy even with re- 
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porting stores gives the ten books that are 
popular month by month; this individual 
report spots books of permanent interest. 


The asterisk indicates that the book has 
appeared in the Book-Log’s monthly re- 
port. 


1. A Companion to the Summa* 
Walter Farrell, O.P. 
Sheed and Ward 
2. Imitation of Christ 
Thomas & Kempis 
Bruce 
3. St. Therese of Lisieux 
T. N. Taylor (translated by) 
Kenedy 
4. The New Testament* 
Ronald A. Knox 
Sheed and Ward 
5. Teresa of Avila* 
William Thomas Walsh 
Bruce 
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Sheed and Ward 
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ure of big business to realize that con- 
sumption rather than production is the 
key to national prosperity. He calls at- 
tention to the underlying philosophy of 
new methods of taxation—its use as a 
means of social control, not merely as 
a means of revenue. He points, too, to 
the peculiar shirking of Congressional 
responsibility by which definition has 
so often been left to the courts, and 
broad delegation of law-making power 
to administrative agencies has become 
customary. There are interpretations, 
of course, with which one might dis- 
agree: the appraisal of American diplo- 
macy during World War II, for exam- 
ple, is perhaps insufficiently critical. 

Professor Dumond’s style is occa- 
sionally lacking in clarity. Materially, 
however, the only defect to which at- 
tention might be called is the failure 
to develop adequately our problems of 
reconversion at home. The record of 
America’s progress toward desirable 
social objectives in this half-century is 
impressive, but the threat to hard-won 
positions is not ended; a survey of the 
forces operating currently would be in- 
structive in meeting the danger. 

——~ ‘Josep C. McKenna 





WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S 
AMERICA 





By Walter Johnson. Holt. 621p. $5 


A biographer can claim certain advan- 
tages over an autobiographer, inasmuch 
as he has available materials which 
most men writing of themselves would 
hesitate to use. An autobiography is 
frequently skimpy in documentation, 
because its author is privileged to call 
upon his own memory for events; and 
frequently for much of what he has to 
telate there was never any documenta- 
tion. 

Johnson’s book is a biography based 
on six years of study of the subject’s 
private papers, with the active coop- 
eration of William Allen White himself 
up to the time of his death in 1944, 
and also of his family and associates. 
Although less interesting than White’s 
Autobiography, it is valuable because 
it devotes about half its space to the 
last two decades of White’s life, which 
were not covered in the Autobiography. 

William Allen White has been called 
the voice of the Midwestern farmer, of 
the small town, of the middle class, so 
frequently that most of us have been 
hypnotized into believing that these 
characterizations were authentic. Wal- 
ter Johnson, his biographer, purports 


spect to domestic economy, and the fail- 





to believe that he was all these; but 
succeeds rather in presenting a picture 
of him as a big-time writer for the 
national magazines—as an astute be- 
hind-the-scenes politician much more 
successful at the national than at the 
small-town level of politics. 

Johnson’s greatest, though probably 
unintentional, success in this book is 
his portrayal in White of the type of 
political mentality which can hate and 
distrust an individual for three and a 
half years out of every four, but work 
whole-heartedly for his election in the 
remaining six months merely because 
he is the Party nominee. 

The book is an excellent companion 
volume to White’s Autobiography, not 
as entertaining, but more historical in 
its treatment. Francis J. DoNoHUE 


From the Editor’s shelves 


Tue Lepcer oF Lyne Doc. By William 
George Weekley. (Doubleday. $3.) 
Cast in the form of a diary kept in 
shorthand (fortunately transcribed), 
this is a fine adventure story that has 
everything—shipwrecks, murders by 
villainous crew-members, months of 
Robinson Crusoe living, a trek to gold- 
fields, romance and a mysterious end- 
ing. The leisured pace of the narrative 
blends curiously with the hurly-burly 
action to give it all a rather philosophi- 
cal tone. No problem broached or 
solved, but a swell tale. 


Pictaits aND Gotp Dust. By Alexan- 
der McLeod. (Caxton; Caldwell, Idaho. 
$5.) The catchy title indicates that this 
is a tale of Chinese life in early Cali- 
fornia. The work, says reviewer Wil- 
liam N. Bischoff, “leaves the impression 
of being an immature expression of one 
man’s hobby.” However, it is a com- 
plete story of Chinese life in the locale, 
and was well conceived, if poorly exe- 
cuted. It is a convenient source of many 
interesting and little-known facts. 


Footnotes oN Nature. By John Kie- 
ran. (Doubleday. $3.) Perhaps better, 
says Josephine Nicholls Hughes, as a 
re-creation of the “fresh-air, jovial. mas- 
culine atmosphere of companionship” 
than as a record of actual nature stud- 
ies, this is enlivened by the author’s 
own peculiar brand of humor and by 
many literary sidelights. “But you do 
have to be awfully fond of nature to 
read the whole book from cover to cover 
with unflagging zeal.” 


ALONE AMONG MeN. By Marjorie 
Coryn. (Appleton. $3.) The third vol- 
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34%, x 6”—1344 Pages—In English 
Printed in Red and Black 


A complete Missal in English for daily Mass 
throughout the entire year. Includes a devo- 
tional and practical treatise explaining the vari- 
ous ceremonies, Altar and Sanctuary requisites, 
vestments, etc. 


Imitation Leather, Red Edge........... $5.00 
Ree. SUNN DORR. on ccwcwscctccccenens 8.00 
Morocco, Gold Edge.......-..sccesseees 9.00 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 
3% x 5%”—704 Pages 
A convenient, practical Missal for Sunday Mass 


throughout the entire year. A study plan by 
Msgr. Kelly explains how to use the Missal. 


Imitation Leather, Red Edge............ $3.25 
ee Se | eee eee 5.50 
Morocco, Gold Edge..... Lassa eebsnaennon 6.50 
THREE FUNDAMENTAL 
PRAYERBOOKS 


The Raceolta—Iindulgenced Prayers—$3.85 
The Psalms, A Prayerbook—$3.85 
The New Roman Missal—$5.50 
Special Offer—All Three—$i!.85 


BENZIGER BROTHERS INC. 


26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Boston ~ Chicago ~ Cincinnati . San Francisco 
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ume of fictionalized biography of Na- 
poleon deals mainly with the five Di- 
rectors ruling France from Oct. 11 to 
Nov. 12, 1799, and paints their portraits 
in acid. Napoleon, however, says Mary 
L. Dunn, “is drawn with gentle strokes 
... he has no greed for power... the 
good of the people is his one aim. . 
Even in a book like this a little objec- 
tivity is a good thing.” 


Tue YEARS OF THE Locust. By Loula 
Grace Erdman. (Dodd, Mead. $2.75.) 
A sentimental chronicle of Missouri 
farm folk (it won a $19.000 prize) 
opens with the death of a local patri- 
arch, who was, says J. G. Brennan, “a 
very pandemonium of virtues.” It then 
backtracks to tell sketchily of the lives 
of various people who had been more 
or less dependent on him. Character 
ization is about soap-opera level, plot 
ditto—only the prize was worthwhile. 


Disturs Not Our Dreams. By Hubert 
Douglas Skidmore. (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50). This is a story full of pity—for 
old ladies in a “charity” home, for a 
little disfigured child, for a child too 
sheltered. The compassion is fine and 
sensitive, but too much of it is worked 
into a small space and the story is thus 
confused. Mastery of technique would 
have made this a fine novel. H.C. G. 





Tuomas H. D. Mauoney, Pro- 
fessor of History at M.I.T., has 
recently been appointed Visiting 
Professor of History at Wellesley. 
Rev. Epwin A. Quatn, S.J., is 
Professor of Classics in Fordham 
University’s Graduate School. 
Hupert N. Hart occupies an 
administrative post in the New 
York public-school system. 
Francis J. DonouueE is Director 
of the Evening Division, Univer- 
sity of Detroit. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY 
after Pentecost yields precedence this 
year to the feast of St. Matthew, apos- 
tle and evangelist, which falls on the 
same day. Coincidentally, the epistle 
for the Sunday contains a text on which 
Matthew’s life was a concrete commen- 
tary. Paul, writing from prison, exhorts 
the Ephesians “to walk in a manner 
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worthy of the calling with which yoy 
were called, with all humility and 
meekness, with patience, bearing with 
one another in love, careful to preserve 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


peace” (Eph. 4:1-4). Matthew cer. 
tainly walked in a manner worthy of 
his calling. 

The gospels in the Mass for the 
Vigil and the feast of St. Matthew both 
recall his vocation. Levi, son of Alpheus 
he was (Mark 2:14), a Jewish tax. 
gatherer in the employ of Herod Anti- 
pas, one of those publicans whom the 
Pharisees despised (Matt. 9:11). One 
day as he sat in the toll booth (Luke 
5:27), a Shadow fell on Levi and a 
Voice struck into his heart like a silver 
sword: “Follow Me.” Levi, the publi. 
can, disappeared into thin air; it was 
Matthew the Apostle who arose and 
walked after the Master, never again 
to turn back. He left all things, because 
he had discovered the one thing neces- 
sary (Luke 10:42). 

We who attach so much importance 
to money might well meditate on the 
fact that Matthew would seem to have 
been the logical candidate for treasurer 
of the apostolic band, because of his 
previous financial experience. But it 
would appear that he cut himself off 
completely from the bright and blink. 
ing witchery of gold; that he was per- 
fectly content to have Judas carry the 
purse. Thereafter he concentrated on 
walking “in a manner worthy of the 
calling with which [he was] called.” 
History is reticent about him; after 
the dispersion of the apostles, legend 
tells us that he preached the faith in 
Ethiopia—not the Nubian country we 
know, but an area south of the Caspian 
Sea; and like his brethren, he sealed 
his message with his martyrdom. 


Obviously there are two kinds of 
vocation indicated here; Paul is talk- 
ing to laymen and telling them to walk 
in a manner worthy of their calling; 
whereas Matthew was summoned to the 
priestly and episcopal apostolate. That 
is an important point for, as Father 
O’Connor has pointed out in his ad- 
mirable book The Layman’s Call, “vo- 
cation . . . belongs to the laity as well 
as to the clergy or the religious.” All 
are called by God, as Jacques Maritain 
writes, in his preface, “to the precept 
of tending—each one according to his 
own status—towards the perfection of 
charity, as toward the aim of life.” 

There is, of course, the special and 
higher vocation to complete self-dedi- 
cation in religion; there is the special 
vocation to the priesthood. We must 
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avoid the muddy and undogmatic think- 
ing which reduces all states to a dead 
level of drab neutrality, erasing priest- 
hood and hierarchy, all distinctions 
and dignities. But, that being said, it is 
still true that you personally have a 
yocation, Whether you are married, 
single, doctor, lawyer or Indian chief. 
Christ has called you to be a Catholic 
doctor, a Catholic lawyer, a Catholic 
indian chief, to work out your faith in 
whatever department of endeavor is 
yours, to be a leaven in the mass. 

This means that you must have that 
interior love of Christ which overflows 
in apostolic action and example, as 
Pius XI intimated in one of his many 
descriptions of Catholic Action. Its 
agents, he says, are “called by a singu- 
lar grace of God,” to a “function which 
js not far removed from the sacerdotal 
office.” You hear a man say “I didn’t 
have a vocation,” and he means a voca- 
tion to the priesthood. Actually, how- 
ever, he has a vocation to be a militant, 
intelligent Catholic. 

Many of us might well re-evaluate 
our Catholicism in terms of vocation. 
For the Sunday Catholic who leaves his 
faith in moth-balls when he goes out to 
buy and sell, to practise law or medi- 
cine, to act as employer, employe, labor 
leader, politician or elevator operator, 
completely misses the point. 

WituiaM A. Donacuy, S.J. 
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BODY AND SOUL. This is the story 
of a promising young boxer (John 
Garfield) who finds that he must sur- 
render his conscience and half his 
earnings to a behind-the-scenes master- 
mind in order to get a crack at the 
title. As an exposé of underworld in- 
fluences in the great American sport 
of prize-fighting it is considerably over- 
simplified and the issues are confused 
by the alternating melodrama and sen- 
timentality of an extravagant plot-line. 
The slum-raised hero’s father (Art 
Smith) is the innocent victim of a gang 
war, and his embittered mother (Anne 
Revere) disowns him when he becomes 
a fighter. His faithful sweetheart (Lilli 
Palmer) refuses to marry him when 
she learns of his crooked dealings, but 
waits patiently in the background 
while he spends his ten years as cham- 
Pion in riotous living. Two succeeding 
Voices of conscience—a boyhood pal, 
and an ailing, cast-off ex-champion 





(Canada Lee)—meet violent ends. 
Finally, in the midst of his last fight, 
which he has been ordered to “throw,” 
he regains his self-respect and braves 
gangland revenge by successfully de- 
fending his title. Adult audiences will 
find this a grueling hour and three- 
quarters but as an approximate drama- 
tization of recent, unsavory sports 
headlines it is worth noting. Perform- 
ances, especially by Miss Palmer and 
Mr. Lee, are excellent, and the fight 
sequences look remarkably like the 
real thing. (United Artists) 


SONG OF THE THIN MAN. William 
Powell and Myrna Loy, who have been 
playing Nick and Nora Charles on and 
off for a dozen years, are still a de- 
lightful screen couple. Nick has fore- 
sworm private detecting in favor of 
more conventional employment, but his 
sleuthing instinct reasserts itself when 
the police tag a pal of his as the num- 
ber-one suspect in a gambling-ship 
murder. The victim was an orchestra 
leader and Nick and Nora have to en- 
list a clarinetist (Keenan Wynn) to act 
as interpreter in their investigation of 
the jive-talking suspects. They dis- 
cover another murder before the killer 
is unmasked at a clubby get-together 
of the interested parties. Adults should 
find the dialog and performances con- 
siderably better than the plot which, 
in the style of most movie mysteries, is 
awfully complicated and not a little 
improbable. (MGM) 


SINGAPORE. This “romantic drama of 
the mysterious East” features a debo- 
nair American, engaged in the sporting 
game of pearl smuggling, whose pro- 
jected marriage to a beautiful com- 
patriot is thwarted by the war. He 
thinks she was killed in an air raid, so 
his return to Singapore six years later 
is only to relive happy memories and 
incidentally see if the fortune in pearls 
he secreted in his hotel room is still 
there. Practically the first person he 
encounters is, of course, his ex-flame, 
suffering from total amnesia and mar- 
ried to someone else. How he renounces 
the pearls and gets the girl (who is 
conveniently conked on the head and 
recovers her memory) is worked out in 
a manner likely to offend both the 
moral and the dramatic sensibilities of 
the audience. Such capable performers 
as Fred MacMurray, Ava Gardner and 
Roland Culver act with considerable 
gusto and perfectly straight faces— 
which is quite a feat considering all 
the circumstances. (Universal-Interna- 
tional) 
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PLEASE 


Pardon 


us if you missed IN- 
FORMATION. We just 
didn’t expect such a wel- 
come from so many thou- 
sands of new readers. 


This modern magazine 
published by the Paulist 
Fathers is the organ for 
the convert movement. 


Printed in handy pocket- 
size—48 pages, illustrated 
— INFORMATION is 
the only magazine de- 
voted exclusively to this 
work. 


Here is reading you'll 
like by men you know. 
Don’t miss another issue. 
Send your subscription 
NOW to 


INFORMATION 
411 West 59 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


RATES: | year, $2; 2 
years, $3.50; 3 years, $5 
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IF you run across an article 
or feature in AMERICA you 
think would interesta friend, 
drop us a post card listing 
his name, address and the 
item. We will mail him the 


issue of AMERICA FREE 


America Press 











© Playwright Eugene O’Neil 
© Politician Ellis Arnali 
© Labor Leader John L. Lewis 
© Apostle Peter Maurin 


FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE... 


Such key personalities as these strik- 
ingly represent current thought or 
symbolize popular attitudes. For this 
reason TODAY last year ran features 
on them and on many other top names 
in the news. 

Twice a month during the 
* school year. 
Sample copy on request. 
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638 DEMING PLACE, CHICAGO 14 
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What You Ought to 
Know About India 


If you are a Catholic educator, 
you ought to know the significance, 
to the Church, of India's division 
into two States. The importance of 
all current events lies in their mean- 
ing for the Church. This is the kind 
of information you get regularly in 


THE SHIELD 


(Monthly, October to May, inclusive) 


Featured in the October issue: "Chris- 
tians of India and Pakistan"... “Africa, 
the Big, Bright Continent" .. . "Greece 
and the Balkans" . . . “Mississippi, the 
Magnolia State, Is Determined to Bloom" 

. "Danger of Being Talked Into a 


Vocation" . . . "What Is Salvation?” 


$1 per year in bundles of two or more 
copies; Special Edition for schools, 75 
cents per year. Free copies of “The Shield 
Teacher's Guide” with all bundle orders. 


Published by 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS’ MISSION 
CRUSADE, U.S.A. 


5100 Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, O. 











NOTICES 


10c per word. Payment with order. 





ATOMIC BOOKLETS. Historical data on 
the Atom. Educational. 50 cents. 12 
booklets, $4.85. Address remittance to: 
David Nichols & Co., Rockmart, Georgia. 





FRANCISCAN MISSION FOR COL- 
ORED—Donations to build school needed. 
Used clothes for poor accepted too. Rev. 
Pius Keating, Christ the King Mission, 
High Point, N. C. 


NEW SEMINARY opening in September 
needs hooks. Old or new books on Philoso- 
phy, Theology, Canon Law, Church His- 
tory, etc., will be gratefully received by the 
Montfort Fathers at St. Louis de Montfort 
Seminary, Litchfield, Connecticut. 








POSITION wanted. Gentlewoman, 52, de- 
sires position, lady’s companion or super- 
visory housekeeper for adult family. Useful, 
versatile. Drives. Excellent references. Box 
G, America Press, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17 
N. Y. 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS, working in four 
counties, only 80 Catholics in population of 
140,000, need prayers and gifts to expand 
spiritual beachhead. Will vou help? Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 








IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards. etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
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THE BURNING CROSS. A - 

day resurgence of the Ku-Klux nan is 
here depicted from such an oblique and 
limited viewpoint that no attempt is 
made to discuss the social patterns 
which breed adherents to the move- 


ment, let alone possible cures for the 


situation. This lack of focus leaves the 
film simply as a catalog of horrifying 
events bordering on the sensational, 
which is likely to do as much harm as 
good, even limiting its audience strictly 
to adults. (Screen Guild) 

Morra WALSH 


seiterlaKe 








THE FIRST MRS. FRASER, with 
which Jane Cowl wound up the sum- 
mer season in Rockland County, seems 
to be a strong favorite among the man- 
agers of country playhouses. It is not 
hard to understand why. In the season 
of 1929-30 Mrs. Fraser was good 
enough to rate fifth place in Burns 
Mantle’s list of best plays, and the cen- 
tral character is a juicy role for a 
popular actress whose youth has rip- 
ened into maturity. That combination 
makes the play sure-fire box-office, 
guaranteed to attract star-crazy theatre- 
goers who have moved out of their 
Park Avenue, Washington Mews and 
Tudor City apartments into their beach 
cottages, mountain lodges and twenty- 
room log cabins on their simple-life 
dude farms. 

The play has other merits worthy of 
mention. It is an interesting and amus- 
ing human complication that for two 
acts continually promises to turn seri- 
ous and significant. If the promise is 
never fulfilled, it seems hardly to mat- 
ter, since the romantic third act is emo- 
tionally satisfying if not intellectually 
convincing. 

The First Mrs. Fraser, you probably 
already know, is a pleasant play based 
on an unpleasant theme—divorce. James 
Fraser, the leading male character, in- 
fatuated with a girl some thirty years 
his junior, persuades his wife to divorce 
him. Five years later his second wife 
wants to marry a younger man and 
asks him to be the guinea pig in an- 
other marital debacle, accepting the 
role of the guilty party. Fraser, who 
has discovered that he is still in love 
with his first wife, goes to her for ad- 
vice. The first Mrs. Fraser helps him 
out of his difficulty by contriving a sep- 
aration without prejudice to the desire 








of either party. Then, when her hus. 
band suggests remarriage, she makes 
herself hard to get—the second time. 

Jane Cowl, starred in the title role, 
made the original Mrs. Fraser a warm 
and admirable character, with just 
enough cat in her personality to saye 
her from being too good to be true, 
Reginald Mason, the prodigal husband, 
was next door to perfect as an elderly 
male with a Narcissus affliction. Charles 
Campbell, the bachelor who wanted to 
marry the first Mrs. Fraser, was decor. 
ously lovelorn, and—darn it, space js 
too short for all deserved credits. The 
whole cast was good. 

Robert Fierman and Aria Allen, ip 
association with Dean Goodman, were 
the producers who presented the play 
in Suffern’s County Theatre. Hall Davis 
directed, and the settings were contrib- 
uted by Beverly Hume and Clifford 
Stanton. Those are all the credits listed 
in the playbill. The author is not men. 
tioned. During an intermission I asked 
the lady in the next seat if she recalled 
who wrote the play. Her answer was a 
curt No, as if the question were irrele. 
vant or downright impertinent. When a 
star is on the stage, who cares about 
the playwright, who in this case hap. 
pened to be St. John Ervine? 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


Parade 








HAD THE INCIDENTS IN ROBERT 
Browning’s famous poem, The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, occurred in modem 
times, there might have been the fol- 
lowing developments: 


Chief of State Police (answering 
phone): Chief speaking. 

Citizen of Hamelin: Send Hamelin 
help fast, Chief. A horrible thing is 
happening here. Two days ago the 
Mayor hired a strange Pied Piper, 
whose music charms all things, to lure 
the town rats away. Then the Mayor 
refused to pay the promised sum. In 
revenge, the Piper is now drawing all 
the children away. 

Chief: Can’t the Mayor stop him? 
Citizen: No. As the children passed, 
the Mayor and Council stood as if they 
were changed to blocks of wood. 
Chief: What does this Piper look like? 
Citizen: He is tall and thin, with sharp 
blue eyes, each like a pin, and light 
loose hair, yet swarthy skin, no tuft 0 
cheek nor beard on chin. 
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Chief: And just his music lured the 
rats? 

Citizen: Yes. Ere three shrill notes 
the pipe uttered, you heard as if an 
gmy muttered. And the grumbling 
grew to a mighty rumbling, as out of 
the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Chief: Gosh! I suppose he’s going 
through the same routine with the 
children. 

Citizen: Yes. Small feet are patter- 
ing, small shoes are clattering, little 
hands clapping, little tongues chatter- 
ing, as the children skip merrily after 
the wonderful music. 

Chief: I'll broadcast an alarm at once. 
(Citizen hangs up.) 

Announcer (in Headquarters): Atten- 
tion, State Police cars. A Pied Piper 
is luring Hamelin children away. 
Search vicinity. Arrest Pied Piper. Save 
children... . 

A State Trooper (speaking to Head- 
quarters): Car 68. We’ve reached 
Hamelin vicinity and can see Pied 
Piper and children. But the car won’t 
budge, and we seem stuck to the seats. 
It must be the Piper’s music that’s 
hexed us up. 

Chief: What direction is the Piper 
taking? 

State Trooper: He just turned from 
south to west, and to Koppelburg Hill 
his steps addressed, and after him the 
children pressed. 

2nd Trooper (shaking his companion) : 
Harry, Harry, look what’s happening 
over there! 

Ist Trooper (raising his head a bit): 
Oh, oh, this is terrible. 
Chief (impatiently) : 
What’s terrible? 

Ist Trooper: As the Piper reached 
the mountain side, a wondrous portal 
opened wide, as if a cavern were sud- 
denly hollowed; and the Piper ad- 
vanced and the children followed. And 
when all were in to the very last, the 
door in the mountain-side shut fast. 
Chief: Gosh, this is awful. That blasted 
Mayor should have kept his promise. 
Well, only engineers can get the kids 
out of that mountain. We can’t do any- 
thing. Return to your beat. 

Ist Trooper (to companion in car): 
So, Willy, let you and me be wipers of 
scores out with all men—especially 
Pipers. If we’ve promised them aught, 
let us keep our promise. 

2nd Trooper: After what I just saw, 
I'm never going to break a promise 
again. Say, Harry, you sure do see 
everything in this police work, don’t 
you? 

Ist Trooper: You sure do. 


Come, come. 


Joun A. Toomey 











aa 4. INITY COLLEGE 
‘" INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
An Institution for the Higher Education 
of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 


REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA: 


Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, Sec- 
retarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, Peda- 
gogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed field 
trips in all departments. Athletics. EXTEN- 
SIONS: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
FOUNDED 1847 
Chartered by the Regents 
Accredited by the Middle States Association 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 230. 














College of SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 
Fully accredited. Bachelor degrees in Arts, Sci- 
ence, with Science, Commerce, Music or Nursing 
as a major subject, and Music. Teacher Training 
course offered in all degrees. . . . Many advantages 
incident to residence in a capital city. Day 
Students and boarders. 
For particulars address the Registrar 








MT. ST. MARY - ON - THE - HUDSON 
Newburgh, New York 


Grades First to Twelfth. College Preparatory and 
General Courses. Emphasis on Character, Health, 
Spiritual and Mental Development 
State-Chartered . . ‘ Accredited by 

Middle States Association 
Art - Music - Dramatics - Home Etonomics 
All Seasonable Sports — Campus Overlooks Hudson 
STERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Telephone Newburgh 300 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 63, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. AND B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce Educa- 
tion, Pedagogy. Approved by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Campus 
bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 


ST. JOSEPH ACADEMY 
Columbia, Pa. 


THE ScHOooL WITH A FUTURE 
Conducted by 
The Sisters Adorers of the 
Most Precious Blood 

Quiet, beautifully located, easy to reach 
Offers college preparatory, general, and 
commercial courses, music, art, and dra- 
matics. Stresses the formation of true 
womanly character. 


Accredited 
The ideal school for your daughter. 

















SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 


Two-year Terminal 


tional Opportunities in Art. 
—_——— 9 ——-- 
Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education 
of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A standardizing Conservatory of Music 
is maintained in connection with the College. Pic- 
turesquely located on the upper Mississippi. One 
hundred acre campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,” 
“‘Hiawatha,’’ ‘“‘The 400."°. ONLY FIVE HOURS 
FROM CHICAGO. 
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Teachers vs. Federal aid 


Epiror: May I add an observation to 
America’s (issue of September 6, 1947) 
excellent analysis of the recent conven- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Teachers? 

Much of the convention’s wrangling 
over the meaning of democracy in edu- 
cation was an attempted rationalization 
of an unexpressed but very real fear 
that the expansion of parochial schools 
may eventually result in unemployment 
for a large number of public-school 
teachers, particularly in the cities. As 
one delegate said: “if we don’t check 
this idea that parochial schools are en- 
titled to public funds, before long we 
public-school teachers will be working 
for the church—and at greatly reduced 
salaries.” 

This fear turned the convention into 
a sorry spectacle. The delegates be- 
haved not as free trade unionists but as 
high-pressure professionalists, first, last 
and always interested in their own wel- 
fare rather than in the good of Ameri- 
can education as a whole. That’s a 
strong statement, but it is substantiated 
by the fact that the AFT went out of 
its way to slam non-public schools by 
declaring democracy is “best served by 
common public schools.” The results of 
this action “unbecoming trade union- 
ists” are: 1) Catholic disinterest in the 
question of Federal aid to education; 
2) increased enmity to the trade-union 
movement among Catholic public-school 
teachers; 3) greater tension between 
public and parochial educators. 

It is indeed ironic that on the very 
day that the Taft labor law went into 
full force, this assembly of trade union- 
ists hotly debated the enormous ques- 
tion of bus rides for parochial-school 
pupils! The whole affair has placed a 
serious doubt in my mind as to whether 
public-school teachers have sufficient 
perspective on affairs to join the trade- 
union movement. 

After witnessing both the NEA and 
the AFT conventions, I am under the 
impression that soon it may be neces- 
sary to organize a Commission for De- 
fense of American Education Against 
the Professional Organizations of 
Teachers. The autocratic control of 
American education by professional 
teachers’ organizations is no less men- 
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acing to our democratic institutions 
than would be governmental control of 
our nation’s schools. 
Wituiam E. McManus 
Washington, D. C. 


Orestes Brownson on 
secular education 


Epitor: Bearing very definitely on the 
current discussion of the separation of 
Church and State, the following bit of 
history is of interest. It shows that 
secularization of our public-school sys- 
tem came not by force of law or out of 
any conviction that it must be so in 
order to be American, but simply and 
solely through the activities of atheists. 
The historic fact is that practically all 
American schools were religious schools 
up to 1832. I quote from Orestes A. 
Brownson in an oration delivered be- 
fore the Philomathian Society, of Mount 
Saint Mary’s College, Md., June 29, 
1853 (Brownson’s Works—Vol. 19, p. 
442). 

“It is far easier to educate for evil 
than for good, for children since the 
fall take to evil as naturally as ducks 
take to water. The enemies of religion 
and society understand this perfectly 
well, and hence whenever in their 
power they seize upon the schools, and 
seek to control the education of the 
young. To accomplish their purposes 
they have only to exclude religion from 
the schools, under the plea of exclud- 
ing sectarianism, and instead of teach- 
ing religion teach, as Frances Wright 
was accustomed to say, know-ledge, and 
they may soon have a community whose 
thoughts and affections will be exclu- 
sively of the earth earthy. 

“Tt is not without design that I have 
mentioned the name of Frances Wright, 


the favorite pupil of Jeremy Bentham, - 


and famous infidel lecturer through our 
country some twenty years ago; for I 
happen to know, what may not be 
known to you all, that she and her 
friends were the great movers in the 
scheme of godless education, now the 
fashion in our country. I knew this re- 
markable woman well, and it was my 
shame to share, for a time, many of 
her views, for which I ask pardon of 
God and of my countrymen. 

“T was for a brief time in her con- 
fidence, and one of those selected to 
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carry into execution her plans, 

great object was to get rid of Chrig 
tianity and to convert our churches jntg- 
halls of science. The plan was not j 
make open attacks on religion, althoy rh : 
we might belabor the clergy and bring 
them into contempt where we could, 
but to establish a system of state—we’ 
said national—schoois, from which al] 
religion was to be excluded, in which 
nothing was to be taught but such: 
knowledge as is verifiable by the senses, 
and to which all parents were to be 
compelled by law to send their chih 
dren. : 

“Our complete plan was to take the * 
children from their parents at the age, 
of twelve or eighteen months, and te 
have them nursed, fed, clothed ang’ 
trained in these schools at the public’ 
expense; but at any rate, we were te 
have godless schools for all the chil 
dren of the country, to which the par’ 
ents would be compelled by law to 
send them. 

“The first thing to be done was to 
get this system of schools established, 
For this purpose a secret society was 
formed, and the whole country was to 
be organized somewhat on the plan of 
the carbonari of Italy, or as were the 
revolutionists throughout Europe by 
Bazard preparatory to the revolutions 
of 1820 and 1830. This organization 
was commenced in 1829 in the city of 
New York, and to my own knowledge 
was effected throughout a considerable 
part of New York State. How far it 
was extended in other States or whether 
it is still kept up I know not, for I 
abandoned it in the latter part of the 
year 1830, and have since had no con- 
fidential relations with any engaged in 
it; but this much I can say, the plan 
has been successfully pursued, the 
views we put forth have gained great 
popularity, and the whole action of the 
country on the subject has taken the 
direction we sought to give it... .” 

Francis P. LeBurre, SJ. 
Moderator, New York 
Catholic Evidence Guild 

New York, N. Y. 





The views expressed under Cor- 
respondence are those of the 
writers, and do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of the Edi- 
tors. AMERICA prefers short let- 
ters of 300 words or less, and 
merely tolerates longer ones. 
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